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CHAPTER IV 
VARIABLES AND ANALYTIC PROCEDURES 



Definition of Variables 

In order to conduct any kind of statistical analysis, some quanti- 
fication of the problem under investigation must be obtained. The case studies 
themselves do not provide this; they serve only as the source of the data. At 
one level, we have developed a series of 37 rating scales, doLcribed in detail 
elsewhere in this report. These scales represent a first atterapt at providing 
a quantitative description of the BEPD projects. However, they were written 
to provide a fairly broad perspective of the sites and as such often are not 
uniquely important. It is clear that some procedure was necessary tc - 
their dimensionality or d^avelop new variables whic. provic-^ more ii 'o.::iation . 

It should be cle i vz-iy the 37 scales cannot al be us^^d in the ar lysis. 
First of all, there arc jurt too many of their. If we v a-e to make all che 
666 possible pairwise comparisons; we know tha : some correlations would 
significant, awen if only by chance. As was inricated earlier many of che var- 
iables are T'-all / r ot interesting J.n . r. iir :wr right. Thay v;.? 3 included amonc 
he rati, g : ;:a] .:. to provide .'idditicruj. ins-igh" Into other pot ntial compari- 
I'ons or ere intended tc be taken into account with other variables in analysis.' 
Yet, even if all variables were of interest and we could disregard the statis- 
tical problems, the results would not be cognitively manageable. At the very 
least a conceptual reduction of the scope of the analysis is called for. As we 
go on, it will become clear that we have not asked all the possible questions 
there are to ask; it is not reasonable to du so. We have, as will be explicated 
in a later section ^ developed a few general areas of interest and several testable 
hypotheses for each area. Very often, these models required data not ex- 
plicitly contained in the individual rating scales. Given this need, iind the 
aforementioned cognitive/statistical reasons for reducing the number of 
variables for cqnsideration, wa proceed to select variables for analysis in the 
following manner. 

The variables to be used must come from the set of 37 scales, used 
singly or xn combination with each other. An immediate technical problem was 
selection of procedures for generating combinations^ since the scales were 
written with certain underlying dimensions of interest in mind. For example, 
several scales were written to tap the various aspects of "within project con- 
sensus" because it was hypothesized at the outset of the study that such a 
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dimension may be of use in interpreting the results of the study. It is 
also evident that there is a good deal of intercorrelation among the various 
scales. These two facts led us to consider the techniques of factor analysis 
as an empirical procedure for deciding upon underlying dimensions and how 
variables measuring them should be constructed. 

However, there are certain mathematical difficulties associated with 
use of factor analysis in the present case. ?e =.re able to generate a 
37 X 37 intercorrelation matrix r,ut ha .: only 13 rases on which to make our 
cor-Du-ations. ' his resulted in -ideterrinancy : unique solution cannot be 
fcuid under these conditions. : is nor possible zo map a 37-dimensionel 
svc.- ■ into a 13~dimensional one. r solv- a set of 13 equations with 37 an- 
kno. ->3. However, there are comr rationa:. procedures which will yield =: solu- 
tio. Although this solution : . r the only nc r:..bl : one that adequare._y fitt 
th-:: -. .^a, t may still have rn-. -r-ility. , s:,- - ^ of factorir.- 
v.-il -- . ve to conf rm s :, emc itai -.tx ■ . which scales 

1. r-.jq, er". But it wi ... provide some supportive, if nonconf irmatory, 
evidence. This is analogous to the use of simple correlations in 
investigating causality, if a correlation i^ observed, we have a 
necessary but not sufficient situation for a causal relationship to exist. 
But if there is no observed correlation, we can safely reject the hypothesis 
that such a relationship exists. 

We are still faced with the need for combining rating scales into 
more complex variables for analysis. Judgemental procedures were, therefore, 
necessary. The results of the above factor analysis, along with knowledge 
about the intended underlying structure of the scales and the expert judgement 
of the Abt Associates senior project staff and consultants were combined to 
produce the variables described below. The drawback of judgemental clustering 
is that there is no hard evidence for the validity or internal consistency of 
the constructed variables. Consequently, a confirmatory factor analytic pro- 
cedure was used to provide evidence that there was but one underlying factor 
associated with the subset of scales that comprise a variable. The inter- 
correlation matrix of the scales in a variable was factored. The criterion for 
accepting a scale as unidimensional and internally consistent was established 
as being that only one derived factor would have an Eigenvalue meaningfully in 
excess of unity. Small residual factors with eigenvalues of, for example, 1.03, 
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would not constitute evidence for rejecting a variable structure. The 
results of these tests are presented along with the descriptions of the 
variables, it should be mentioned that this technique is inappropriate in 
the cases where the constructed variable is composed of only two scales. In 
such a situation, as long ■ the correlation betw, , the two scales is nonzero, 
taere will be ne Eigenval, greater .an one and r necessitv, on. less than 
one. The Ei-innvalue is de':,. mined according to th - -lation ■ = 1 + r, 
where r is tl correlation ::ween the scales. (The rher resulr. is ;^ = l - r, 
.because Pl^ + .7^= 2.) In . .:ch cases, the resu.ts -: the factor anal^is 
.^ire not repori - d. 

The fi.,al techn,i::a: :r::jDlaiti to solv con: . : th. ;u-:n ; - of 

comh.\r -lnq the £ ;:ales in- - -Iqs ■ -r-- | 

— -ICS. _ ...c„ .nd -r. ^xDie, the 

■ acr scores v.. ild hav , :d an atcractivc; manner of deciding on the 
weights for the individual scales. However, it has been demonstrated bf^ 
several authors that factor scores as derived by the standard computer 
routines are not unique and that signed unit weighting is a highly adequate 
substitute. Such a technique was adopted. The sign of each scale was 
determined by studying its direction of scoring and by observing the sign 
of its factor loading in the internal consistency tests, m all cases, 
the decisions were identical. 

All positively weighted scales were simply added together. All 
negatively weighted ones were transformed so that the scoring was in the 
oppoEite direction and then added to the positive ones. The final total was 
divided by the number of scales composing the variable to keep these variables 
on a common metric with the original scales (a seven-point scale). Trans- 
position of the negatively weighted scales was accomplished by subtracting 
the obtained scale score (on the original scale) from 8, the number of 
points in the scale plus one. it can be reedily seen that a seven in the 
original scoring becomes 1, 2 becomes 6, etc. 

The factors were computed from the following general form: 

F = (8n + + + ... - - - ... - N..) / (m + n) , 

where there are m positive scales (P.) and n negative scales (N,). More 
generally, the 8 can be replaced by the expression (k + 1) for any k-point 
scale. 



TABLE I 

PROJECT IDENTIFICATION CODE 



CODE LETTER CODE NAME 
A 



B 
C 
D 
E 
F 

G 
H 
I 
J 

K 
L 
M 



Aurora University 

Bayport, old Brunswick 
Beecham University 

■"otunk- . vba 

Hermosa state University 

Edwardia state Department of 
Education 

Johnston, Van Buren 

Mathis, Atj.antica 

West Kingsland University 

University of Franklinia 
Medical School 

University of Riceville 

Sussex, North Monroe 

Ocmulgee state University 



PROGRAM 

Early Childhood Training 
of Teacher Trainers Program 

Career Opportunities Program 

Teacher Cor-:- :gram 

Ecacational Leadership Project 

Special Education Program 

Vocational Education Program 

Special Education Project 
Training Teacher Trainers Project 
Teacher Corps 
Early Childhood Program 

Training of Teacher Trainers 
Career Opportunities Program 
Pupil Personnel Services 
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INDIVIDUAL SCAIoES: DESCRIPTIONS AND DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 



1 . Source of Training Staff [outside-inside the project] 

Each of the thirteen projects supplies some kind of professional 
education training for its participants. An indicator of the degree to 
which the project is integrated into the .institutional structure of the par- 
ticipating IHE's is the extent to which it draws its training staff from the 
regular faculty. That is, we may ask if the individuals providing training 
are faculty members or non-tenured project staff with no formal ties to 
the IHE other than through the project. 

Footnotes 

References detailing functions of specialized personnel and sources 
of such personnel, including explanations of special contributions: C. K, 
Ferguson, 1969; M. B. Miles, et al.., 1966? R. Chin, K. D. Benne, 1967? 
Argyris, 1961; Rogers, Shoemaker, 1971; N. Gross, J. B. Giacquinta, M. Bern- 
stein, 1971? Lippitt, et al. , 1967. 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. All outside the project: There is no full time training staff, 
all are brought in on a part time basis to work with trainees on specific 
tasks as trainers. 

4. Equally outside and inside the project: Staff is mixed, some 
regularly and fully employed by the project, some on temporary assignment 
and part time salary from other places (other departments, IHEs, LEAs, 
consultants) . 

7. None outside the project: All training staff is fully employed 
by the project, with no other commitments , and no other staff is involved in 
training project trainees. 

Results^* 
F 

L, I 

B, C 

K 

J, G, H, E, A 

D, M . 



*These results provide a rank ordering of the projects according to the scores 
assigned by the appropriate field team members. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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Source of Training Staff - cont'd 



References to Case StudiP.g* 



Aurora - 2M, 5M, 3M, 12B 

Bayport - lOB, 11, 12 

Beecham. - 5t, 6, 7T&M 

Cotunket - im, 24t 

Danforth - 

Edward ia - 7t, 9m, 12B 

Johnston - 12t, 12B, 13B 

Mathis - 

Pardee - hm 

Petersburg - 19T, 3T, 20, 18 
Riceville 
Sussex 
Trerton 



- IT, SB, 4M, GT, 7M, lOM, 13B, 18T, 18M 
Sussex - 10 



In order that the reader may check the rating of any project on any of the 
37 scales, reference to the location in the case study report where the 
data on which the rating was based is in eluded in this section. 

**The. designations »'T\ and "B" indicate the general location on the 

page (top, middle, bottom), if a page number has no letter designation, 
the whole page contains the source of the rating. 
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Type of Decision Making [all central - none central] 



To a considerable extent the issue of decision iiiaking has received 
intense attention in the examination and analysis of various social institu- 
tions, e.g., the issue of centralization and decentralization in the sphere 
of federal and state governmental relations. This scale attempts to deter- 
mine the particular balance of decision making arrived at within the project. 
Each project can therefore be located on a continuum of centralization, from 
highly centralized (in which most decisions are made by a small leadership 
group) to highly ncn-centralized (in which various project actors participate 
in the decision making process) . 



Footnotes 

References treating the advantages and disputed advantages of the 
decision making process, e.g., who should make the decisions, what effects 
the personnel of decision making has on the results for innovation adoption, 
and the effects of authority decisions include: R. Chin, K. D. Benne, 1967; 
E. M. Rogers and F. F. Shoemaker, 19^1; Lippltt, et al., 1967; G. N. MacKenzie, 
1964; D. C. Flesche, N. A. Masters, T. H. Eliot, 1964. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. All centralized: All decisions are made by senior staff, with 
no input or participation from trainees or intermediate staff. 

4. Intermediate: Some decisions ar^^ made by senior staff; some 
with intermediate staff participation; some with trainee and/or staff par- 
ticipation. 

7. None centralized: All decisions are subject to review, veto, 
participation, contribution by any of all participants, including trainees, 
intermediate staff, and senior staff, who may also initiate decisions. 



Results 

1. F 

2. L 

3. , D, C 

4. 1, E, A 

5. B, M 

6. K 

7. H 
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2. Type of Decision Making - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 4M, 17M, IB, 8T, 9M, 12T, 13B 

Bayport - 12M, 13M 

BeGcham - 14M 

Cotunket - 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - lOT^ 20B, 2lT, 28B 

Johnston - llT 

Mathis - 2M, 17M, 3M,1ST, lOB, 21, 13B, 27T, 15B 

Pardee - 12M 

Petersburg - 26T, 28B 

Riceville - IB, 2T, BM, SB, lOT, 12M 

Sussex - 15, 16, 11, 12, "17, 18 

Trenton - 2, IIM, 16M- 
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3. Dependence on External Sources of Funds [total - not dependent] 

This scale explicitly attempts to determine the program's funding 
sources. Implicitly it serves as an indicator of the potential permanence 
of the project. To a significant extent the temporariness or permanence of 
projects of this nature depends on the extent to which the supporting and/or 
sponsoring instituticnj allocate from their own budgets a significant amount 
of the projecifs operational funds. One may easily infer from the extent to 
which an institution uses "hard money" to supplement project funds, its 
commitment to the project (and the goals it represents) . 



Footnotes 

Important also is the question of when funds are available and for how 
long a time, i.e., whether funds are available for the development of an idea 
and its implementation, or only for its implementation. References include: 
W. Bessent, H. A. Moore, 1967; N. Gross, 1971. 

Anchor and Mid~scale Descriptions 



1. Totally Dependent: There is no hard position for the project, 
no unfunded staff or trainee participant; it is ad hoc, and totally dependent 
on federal support for its existence. 

4. Intermediate: The project functions much like unfunded project, 
but may not continue if funding stops. 

7. Not dependent: The project serves as a supplement to existing 
functions/operations of a well established agency (division, department, super- 
intendent, etc.), and is staffed by personnel also supported by unfunded opera- 
tions. 



Results 




1. G, 


M 


2. H, 


E 


3. 




4. B, 


L, C 


5. J, 


D, A 


6. F, 


K 


7. I 





I 
i 

o 
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Dependence on External Sources of Funds - cont'd 



References 


to Case 


Studies 


Aurora 


- 93, 


17B 


Bayport 


- 5B, 


6T 


Beecham 


" 23 




Cotunket 






Danforth 






Edwardia 


- 13T 


, 14M 


Johnston 






Ma this 






Pardee 


- 4M, 


7T, 22M 


Petersburg 


- IB, 


2T, 2M 


Riceville 


- 5T, 


5M, 15M, 21B 


Sussex 


~ IIT 




Trenton 


- 17B 
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^^le^-'- itutxpnalization [not - .11 i nstjtutionali .p^I 
degree of 'per. " '^he'"'" ^"^"^^^^ ^° ascertain the 



Footnotes 



maker, 1971 also are c,-,- „n-i f ^.^t- % ^^oss, 1971; E. M. Rogers, F. P. shoe- 
t dxso are significant references. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 



oraan,-..!-- f\ institutionalized : The project does not fit into the 
hoc for t^ter^ o'r.'r' participating institution, is cotleLly ad 

~ i?.rth™r°fn:Stu\°i--^-"' "° '^'''^'^^^^ - ^-i-e)'is 



4 Intermediate: Aspects of the project appear to be conaruent 
with regular operations of one or another participatinq institnHnn 
participants have established roles in parUcipat^ in'stitl^ions ' 

Of a we J:estabuih\"d':ge\'crstafL'd'r^''^ "^^^'"^ ' "^"^^^ 
and involving ParS^ipaTtr^hro^lh^'tab^nL^d^a^n^el:: "^""^ 



Results 
1. 

2. B, G, M 

3. H 

4. L, E, D, A 

5. F, J 

6. K, C 

7. I 
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Degree of Institutionalization - cont'd 



References to Case Studie s 

Aurora - 5, 6T, 6M 

Bayport 4M, lOT, 15B, 16T, 28M 

Beecham - 6B, 7T 

Cotunket - 24M 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 9M, 14M 

Johnston - 9B, lOT, 15B 

Mathis - 6M, 6B, 7T, 15M&B 

Pardee - 2B, 3T, 20-22 

Petersburg - 4B 

Riceville - 5M, 12M, 21B 

Sussex - 

Trenton - 3M, 16B 
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^' .Size of Departure from Fo rmer Goals and Practices flarge - nonel 

the proil^ts ,ll°rZ r '".'^f the magnitude of change embodied in 

f^L^"^^f % , ^^^"^ t" tne project -s goals differ significantly 

llTnaT I .-^1^ participating institutions gives us some indication of the 
Change potential of the project. The size of departure is rela'.ive. Any 

tio^"r^"^vrube"ar:;f.'^ " ^ V- 



Footnotes 

References including discussion of necessity of compatibility of 
values between project or innovation and existing organizational as weJl as 
t rT°V/ T ™ '''' °' departure for successful implementation included- 
p' P' M ^'oL ^' C-^adwick, R. H. Anderson, 1967; 

P. E. Marsh 1964, E. M. Rogers, P. F. Shoemaker, 1971; N. Gross, 1971; 
R- Lippitt, J. Watson, B. Westley, 1958. 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Large Departure: The project's goals are significantly different 
from previous goals, operations, directions in participating institutions; 

recrXu^nt'^tc instruction, organization, staffing, 

recruitment, etc.; there is a major discrepancy between the project and 
traditional operations in participating institutions. 

nnoc r. ^"^^^^^^^^6: Some new goals are delivered along with some o]d 

ones,, or the goals are different froir. traditional goals but only mildly as 
seen by the project and host institutions. ' miiaiy, as 

t-. ''■t ^° D^P"ture: Regular service to traditional clients through 

traditional means as seen by those clients and by participating institutions. 

Results 

1. K 

2. D, M 
3. 

4. B, J, L, C 

5. F, E 

6. I, A 

7. G 
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Size of Departure from Former Goals and Practices - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 5T, 9M 

Bayport - hm, 21M 

Beecham " - lOT, 31T 

Cotunket - 25M 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 14B 

Johnston - 

Mat his - 8M 

Pardee - 5t 

Petersburg - 2M, 27-29 

Riceville ^ 8M, llB, 12B, 13M, 20T, 17T 

Sussex - 3, 4, 7, 28 

Trenton - 
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6. Size of Controversy Attributed to Discrepancy between Current 

and Former Goals and Practices [great - none] 

This scale, then, attempts to ascertain the controversy generated by 
the project and its associated operational procedures. Like the previous 
scale, this one may be thought of as an indicator of the relative innova- 
tiveness of the project. 



Footnotes 

References include; D. C. Flesche, N. A. Nris.ters, T. H. Eliot, 
1964; N. Gross, 1971; E. M. Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 11)71. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Great Controversy: The project seems surrounded by antagonists 
contesting its deviations from tradition, and the controversy is attributed 
to its operations either by project participants or by non-participants. 

4. Some Controversy: Some factions, either within the project or 
outside the project, contest its deviations from tradition. 

7. No Controversy: Neither participants nor non-participants 
attribute controversy to the project's activities, either because the project 
has been perceived as traditional or because deviations from tradition 
were not, .--.t the time of implementation, controversial. 



Results 

1. M. K 

2. M 
3. 

4. C 

5. B 

5. F, J, G,- L, I, E, D 

7. A 
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Size of Controversy Attributed to Discrepancy between Current 
and Former Goals and Practices - cont'd 



Reference ^ to Case Studies 

Aurora - 6B 

Bayport - 21M 

Beecham - 

Cotunket - 25M 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 

Johnston - 

Mathis - 9T, liMSB, 12T, 27M 

Pardee - 

Petersburg 

Riceville - 

Sussex - 

Trenton i2l'i 
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Range of Expertise Required Jjy Client System (wide - narrow) 

Here we attempt to get some measure of the range of skills and techniques 
which is called into play to operationalize the project *s objectives. This scale 
focuses on the particular set of expertise which the sponsoring institution 
determined were necessary to effectuate their goals. This is related directly 
to issues of the complexity of projects: is a project a narrow teacher- 
training operation or is it multi-disciplinary, serving many types and levels 
of professionals. 



Footnotes 



Recognition of the necessity of minimal appropriate skills by the 
client system and discussion of the importance of the presence or absence 
of such skills are part of the following references: N. Gross, 1971; 

E. M, Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 1971; R. E. Chadwick, R. H. Anderson, 1967; 

F. E. Marsh, 1964; P. K. Piele, T..L. Eidell, S. C. Smith, 1970. 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descrij>tions 

1. Wide Range: The system which is client to the project, either 
the LEA, the local school, or the "professional area,'* requires training in 
many disciplines at different levels of skills. 

4. Intermediate Range: The client system requires a range of skills 
or discipline expertise extending beyond one department or specialized area, 
or one professional category, but limited and specified. 

7. Narrow Range: The client system requires a specific kind and 
focus of training for upgrading or integrating personnel, which extends only 
to one level of skill or one discipline area. 



Results 

1. H 

2. A, K 

3. F, I, H 

4. L, C 

5. E, D 

6. J, M 

7. B, G 
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Range of Expertise Required by Client System - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 



Aurora - 13-14 

Bayport - 23-24, 29 

Beecham - 9T 

Cotunket - 6M, 27T 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 2M, 3T 

Johnston - 

Ma this - 

Pardee - 

Petersburg - 

Riceville - 2B, 3-4, 5T, 8T 

Sussex - 

Trenton - 10, 11, 14-15, IM, 6M 
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Range of Expertise Required of Trainers (wide - narrow) 



This scale relates to the type of individual needed to implement 
a particular program of change. Just as a project may be wide ranging, it 
may require a wide range of talents in its staff. Or, it may provide the 
same wide range of services using a large number of specialists. The general 
issue of project configuration is again addressed by this scale. 



Footnotes 

References include: R. E. Chadwick, R. h. Anderson, 1967; M, B. Miles, 
et 1969; E. M. Rogers, F, F, Shoemaker, 1971; N, Gross, 1971; R. Lippitt, 

1969; R. Lippitt, J. Watson, B, Westley, 1958. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1, Wide Range: The project provides trainers in several different 
disciplines or skill areas and draws upon a wide varieyt of trainers and/or 
staff members. 

4. Intermediate Range: The project is designed to provide training 
in some skills and disciplines, but clearly has limits and omits training 
in other areas. 

7. Narrow Range: The project requires trainers with only one kind 
of skill or one subject area of expertise, providing training in a specified 
content area using a specified format. 



Results 

1. K 

2. M, A 

3. L, C 

4. L, C 

5. B, J, M 

6. F, G, I, E 
7,. 



ERIC 
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8. 



Range of Expertise Required of Trainers - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 10-12, 21-22 

Beech^jn - 7T, lOB, IIT 

Cotunkfit - 27T 

Danforth- - 

Edward ia - 2M, 3T 

Johnston - 

Mathis - 

Pardee - llM 

Petersburg - 19 , 18B 

Riceville - 

Sussex - 

Trenton ~ — 
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9. 



Centrality of Project Objectives to Local Education Agency (very - none) 



The importance of the project in terms of the sponsoring institutions 
overall objectives is the variable considered by this scale. The extent to 
which the project's goals and objectives are similar to those of the insti-- 
tutional leadership provides some indication of the kind of internal support 
that would be afforded to the project. There are two aubscales for each pro- 
ject; one for centrality to the LEA, and one for the IHE. 



Footnotes 

References include: M. B. Miles, 1964; H. M. Brickell, 1967; H. A. 
Shepard, 1969; E. M. Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 1971; N. Gross, 1971. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 



1. Very Central: The project's goals and objectives are identical 
to the goals and objectives of the institutional leadership (Dean, Chairman, 
Superintendent) of the institution providing the base for the project; the 
project plays a central role in the agency of which it is a part. 

4. Intermediate: This is one of several important projects by which 
the agency intends to accomplish its goals. The project contributes to the 
overall objectives, but is not crucial. 

7. Not Central: The project is not planned as an intrinsic operation 
by the host institution. The goals and objectives of the project are not inte- 
grated into the host institution, ' and the project appears peripheral. 



Results 
1. 

2. C 
3. 

4. L, D 

5. B, G 

6. F, J, I, E, M, K 

7. H 

N/A A 
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9. 



Centx'ality of Project 0^'• -stives to Local Education Agency - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 



Aurora - 17B, 10, 4-6, 13 

Bayport ^ 23T, 29T, 7M 

Be e cham - 2 6B 2 9T 

Cotunket - 5M, 6M 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 18, 23, 26 

Johnston - 

Mathis - 27M, 28M 

Pardee - 

Petersburg - 

Riceville - 2M, 3M, 7M, 18B, 12M, 2lB, 13B, 15M 

Sussex - 3T, 7M 

Trenton - 8M, 13-15, IB, 4m, 6M 6B, 7T 



EKLC 
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10. 



Centrality of Project Objectives to Institutions of Highi 
Education (very - none) 



See Definition for number 9, 



Footnotes 

See Footnotes for number 9. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for number 9. 



Results 



2. F, J, I, A, C 

3. B. D 

4. L, H 

5. K 
6. 

7. G, M 



References to Case Studies 



ERIC 



Aurora ~ 6M 

Bayport - 4M, 15M, 16M, 18B, 29M 

Beecham - 7B, 8M, 31T 

Cotunket - 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 6B, 7T, 26M 

Johnston - 9B, .lOT 

Ma this ^ 19M 

Pardee ~ 4T 

Petersburg ~ 16-17, 26, 28-29 

Riceville - IT, 18T, 2M, 18M, 18B, 12M, 21B, 13B, 17B, 19T 

Sussex - 9T ' r ^± 

Trenton - 16-17 
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Centrality of Project Director to Local Education Agency (very - none) 



This scale relates to the project director's position in the organiza- 
tional structure of the participating institutions. A part of the change 
literature suggests that innovations are facilitated by "gatekeepers," those 
individuals within the system that is to change who are supportive of the 
change, one could also infer from this scale the extent to which the pro- 
ject s goals are results of the goals of the institution. Again, there are 
subscales for both the LEA and IHE. 



Footnotes 



Further details of the relation of the project director to both host 
institutions and to project development, including manner of appointment of 
the director, and other factors are to be found in the following references- 
E. M. Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 1971,- R. o. Carlson, 1965,- C. E. Bidwell, 1965- 
R. Lippitt, J. Wa:tson, B. Westley, 1958; N. Gross, 1971,- R. E. Chadwick, 
R. H. Anderson, 1967,- G. N. Mackenzie, 1964. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

i. very Central: The project director is a key figure in the host 
institution, has significant rank, has direct and easy contact with the in- 
stitution's decision makers, and makes decisions which affect the overall 
institutional framework. 

4. intermediate: The project director is an important figure in 
the overall institutional framework, but either by position or by desire is 
not a central decision maker, actp independently arid with infrequent contact. 

7. Not Central: The project director's power is limited and even 
then limited only to the project itself: his contact is rare or minimal with 
the institutional leadership; and his role in the overall planning seems 
minimal. 



Results 

1. L, E 
2. 

3. D, C 
4. 

5. B, I 

6. F, H, E, M, K 

7. . J, G 

N/A A 
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Centrality of Project Director to Local Education Pgency - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 



Aurora 




Bay port 


- lOM 


Beecham 




Cotunket 




Danforth 




Edward ia 


- 5T 


Johnston 


- 3T 


Mathis 


- 26M 


Pardee 


- IIB 


Petersburg 




Riceville 




Sussex 


- 8T 


Trenton 





\ 

j 

I 

/ 

I 

j 

I 

I 

{ 

I 

I 
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12. 



Centralit y of Project Director to Institutions of Higher Education 
(very - none) 

See Definition for number 10. 



Footnotes 

See Footnotes for number 10. 
Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for number 10, 
Results 



1- L, E 

2. J, I, A, K, C 

3. F, H, D 
4. 

5 . 

6. B 

7. G, M 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 6M 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 5T 

Cotunket - 23B 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 6B, 7T 

Johnston - 

Mathis - 4M, 12M&B, 13 

Pardee ~ 4m 

Petersburg - 

Riceville - 

Sussex - 

Trenton - 3M 
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13. 



Congruer 



Educi zic 



of Per-rsption on the Magnitude and Desirability of 
- Chanrr- between Director and Staff (congruent - not) 



This er. .• of srrales measures the internal agreement on the issue 
of change in cii 'ion, ."ore specifically, how much emphasis tzhe project 
should be pla^^^:, -jn ins*::^tutional change rather than on its training/staff 
development f ^ncr:ions. High congruence indicates that the two actors spe- 
cified are in high agreement; low congruence indicates great disparity. 
Note that there could be high agreement that change is not necessary as 
well as agree:- ent that it is necessary. 

There are four subscales in tliis section. The first deals with 
agreement within the project staff, the agreement between the project di- 
rector and his staff. The second deals with the agreement of the staff 
(both director and other staff) and the project trainees. The third con- 
cerns the agreement of the project director and the LEA decision makers. 
Finally, the last measures the agreement between the project trainees and 
the LEA staff (usually teachers) with whom they work in their practicum 
experience. 



Footnotes 



References of particular interest include: E. M. Rogers, F. F. 
Shoemaker, 1971; N. Gross, 1971; D. C. Flesche , N. A. Masters, T. H. Eliot, 
1964; R. E. Chadwick, R. H. Anderson, 1967; G. N. Mackenzie, 1964; M. B. 
Miles, et al. , 1969. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Congruent (All Agreed) : Both sides fully agree that change 
is needed in education, that change is needed in education, that change is 
an important priority for the project. 

4. Intermediate: Both sides have points of agreement and points 
of less than agreement. 

7. Not congruent: There is a real disparity between the two 
sides on the question of change. 



Results 



1. ?, B, G, I, D, M 

2. J f Li f H, E, A, K, C 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



ERIC 
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Congruence of Perception on the Magnitude and Desirability of 
Educational Change between Director and Staff - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 33B 

Cotunket - . 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 

Johnston ^ 

Mathis ~ 19B 

Pardee - 

Petersburg - 

Riceville - lOB, IIT 

Sussex - 

Trenton - 



I V-28 



14, 



Congruence of Perce ption on the Magnitude and Desirability of 
Educational Change between Staff and Trainees (congruent not^ 

See Definition for number 13, 



Footnotes 

See Footnotes for number 13, 
Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for number 13, 

Results 
!• M 

2, B, G, L, H 

3, I, D, K 

4, J, E, A, C 
5. 

6, 
7, 

N/A F 

References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 

Cotunket - 27M 

Danforth - 

Edward i a - 

Johnston - 

Ma this - 19B 

Pardee - 

Petersburg - 

Riceville - 7M 
Sussex 

Trenton - 



s ^ IV- 29 

ERIC 



ERIC 



gongruence of Per ception on the Macrnitude and Desirability of 
Educational Chanife between Director and Ixpcal Education Agenc y 
(congruent - not) 



See Definition for number 13. 



Footnotes 



See Footnotes for number 13. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for number 13, 



Results 

1. I 

2. L, D 

3. G, K, C 

4. E 

5. H, M 

6. F, B 
7. 

N/A J, A 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 27T 

Cotunket - 

Danf orth - 

Edwardia - 29B 

Johnston - 

Mathis - 19B 

Pardee - 

Petersburg - |^ 

Riceville - 7M, 9B 

Sussex - .... 

Trenton - 12, 13, 14-15 4 



I 

I 
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16. 



Congruence of Perception on the Magnitude and Desirability of 
Educational Change between Trainees and Local Education Agency 
Teachers (congruent - not) 



ERIC 



See Definition for number 13, 



Footnotes 



See Footnotes for numbpo: 13. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for number 13, 



Results 
1. 

2. L 

3. G 

4. I, D, M, A, C 

5. K 

6. B, H 
7. 

N/A F, J 

References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 26M 

Cotunket - 12M 

Danforth - 

Edward ia - 

Johnston - llT 

Mathis - 

Pardee - 

Petersburg - 

Riceville - 

Sussex - 

Tr.enton ~ 8, 10, 15 
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17. 



Congruen ce of Perception on the Appropriateness of the Project's 
Goals. Strategies, and the Substance of Training between Direct or 
(congruent - not) 



Th- internal agreement on issues of what changes to implement and 
how they should be implemented is the subject of this set of scales. Although 
as nieasured by the last scale, some actors could agree that change is desi- 
r.uble, they could disagree over what changes should be made, where they 
Ghouir: he mad-, or how they should be made. Once again, as in the Iftst 
ir.'^-i, wp ha-^-n four subscales. 



Footnotes 



The following references are appropriate to discussions of whether 
and If Ro how, changes should be made: G. H. MacKenzie, 1964; E. M Rogers 
F. F. Shoemaker, 1971; R. E. Chadwick, R. h. Anderson, 1967; D. Klein 1969-' 
N. Gross, et al., 1971* 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Ccnaruent (All Agreed): Both sides fully agree that the pro- 
ject is providing appropriate training service, through mutually agreed upon 
strategies which are effective in bringing improved training and skill deve- 
lopment to where that training is necessary and useful. 

4. Intermediate: Both sides have points of agreement and points 
of less than agreement. 

7. Not Congruent; There is a real disparity between the two sides 
on the question of training and project strategies. 

Results 

1. F, G, D, M 

2. B, J, L, I. E, K, C 

3. H, A 
4 . 

5. 

6. 

7. 
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Congruence of Perception on the Appropriateness of the Project's 
Goals, Strategies, and the Substance of Training between Director 
and Staff - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 34B, 35 

Cotunket - 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 

Johnston - 

Mathis - IIM&B, 12T&M 

Pardee - llB, 12T 

Petersburg - 17T 

Riceville - 15B, 17T 

Sussex - 

Trenton - 



IV- 3 3 



18. 



Congruence of Perception on the Appropriateness of the Project's 
Goals r Strategies, and the Substance of Training between Staff and 
Trainees (congruent - not) 



See Definition for number 17 . 



Footnotes 

See Footnotes for number 17 • 



Anchor and Mid-scale Description 

See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for number 17. 



Re sults 

1. H, M 
2, 

3, G, I, D, K, C 

4. B, L, E 

5, J 

6. A 
7. 

N/A F 



References to Case Studies 



Aurora 

Ba^^ort 

Beecham 

Cotunket 

Danforth 

Edwardia 

Johnston 

Mathis 

Pardee 

Petersburg 

Riceviile 

Sussex 

Tr'^ntcn 



- 8T, 9B, IIM, 13T&M 

- IIB 

« 8T, 26M 

- IIB, 12T 



- 14B, 15T, 13T 



- 15-16 

~ lOT, 26, 28T, 16M 

~ 15B 

- 20T, 21T, 18T, 25M 



EKLC 
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Congruence of Perception on the Appropriateness of the Project's 
Goals y Strategies y and the Substance of Training between Director 
and Local Education Agency (congruent - not) 

see Definition for number 17 • 



Footnotes 

See Footnotes for number 17. 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

see Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for number 17, 

Result*; 
1. I 

2 . G f L ^ E 

3. D 

4. - M, C 

5. F 

6. B 
7. 

N/A J, A 

References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 

Cotunket - 

Danforth - 

Edwardia ■ - 10M,.14M 

Johnston - 7M, 8T, llT 

Ma this - 14M 

Pardee - 

Petersburg - 

Riceville - 15B 

Sussex - 8B 

Trenton - 16B 
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20. Congruence of perception on tlie Appropriateness of the Project 

Goals, Strategies, and the Substance of Training between Trainees 
and Local Education Agency Teachers (congruent - not) 



Sme Or "inition for number 17. 



Footnotes 



Coo Footnotes for number 17. 



See 


Anchor 


and J 


Results 




1. 






2. 




D 


3. 


C 




4. 


I, 


M, A 


5. 






6. 




K 


7. 






N/A 


J 





References to Case Studies 

Aurora - iiM 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 

Cotunket - 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 

Johnston - 

Mathis - 

Pardee - — 

Petersburg - 

Riceville - 15B 

S^nsGX - 26M, 13M 

Trenton - 
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21 . Commitment to Project Goals for Project Director (committed - not) 



One indicator of the level of effort that would be directed toward 
the attainment of the project's goals is the degree of commitment alloted 
to them by lae key actors in the program's operation-.. To what extent do 
the various key actors deem some or all of the project's goals as meriting 
significant personal investment; to what extent do they see the project in- 
corporating a plan for educational improvement which propels them to levels 
of effort beyond norma>l concern? The opposite end of the continuum has the 
project perceived by various actors as being an extension of traditional 
educational practice and, as such, not worth great efforts. Their asso- 
ciation with the project is for some personal benefit (training ,. employment , 
etc.). There are four subscales for this variable, one each for the pro- 
ject director, the remainder of the project staff, the project trainees and 
the LEA staff. 



Footnotes 



References include: D. G. Arastine,. 1971? R. Lippitt, 1967; E. M. 
Rogers, F. Shoemaker, 1971; N. Gross, 1971; R. E. Chadwick, R. H. Ander- 
son, 1967. 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Committed: The project is a means of committing oneself to 
change, educational improvement, new methodologies, an agenda and plan of 
action by which education, either locally or globally, can be a life giving 
force for the society at large. There is a missionary zeal. 

4. Intermediate: Some project goals are worth massive personal 
investment, others seem trivial; alternately, there is a level of personal 
investment which is less than total, yet more than passing. 

7. Not Committed: The project is a vehicle for maintaining or 
extending traditional concerns/procedures/instruction/departmental power, 
etc., but has no major significance beyond what any training progrcim 
may have. The content or process of the project are- not seen as parti- 
cularly unique or dramatic. 



Results 

1. M 

2. F, B, J, H, E, C 

3. D 

4. G, L, A 
5. 

6. K 

7. I 
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21. Commitment to Project Goals for Project Director - cont'( 



References to Case S tudie£ 

Aurora - 

hayport - 

B^echnm - 

Cotunket - 12M 

Dan forth - 

Edward ia - 

Johnston - 

Mathis - 21 

Pardee - 5-6 

Petersburg - 

Ricpville - 

Sussex - 

Trenton - 



EKLC 
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ERIC 



22. Commitment to Project Goals for Staff (committed - not) 

See Definition for number. 21. 

Footnotes 

See Footnotes for number 21. 
Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for number 21. 



Results 



\ 

1 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

i 5. 

6. 

{■ 7. 





M 


F, 


B 


J, 


C 


G, 




A 




I 





References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 7B 

Cotunket - 12M 

Danforth - 

Edwardia ~ 

Johnston - 

Mathis - 

Pardee . - 

Petersburg - 27B 

Riceville ~ 

Sussex - 20M 

Trenton - 
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23 . Commitinent for Trainees 

See Definition for number 21. 



Footnotc^s 

See Footnotes for nuinber 21. 



Ancho:: and Mid-scale Descriptions 
See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for nuinber 21, 



Results 




1. Hr 


M 


2. A 




3. L, 


C 


4. J, 


G, E 


5. B 




6. F 




7. I 





References to C ase Studies 

Aurora 
Bayport 
Beecham 
Cotunket 
Danforth 
Edwardia 
Johnston 
Mathis 
Pardee 
P'^tersburg 
Riceville 
Sussex 
Trenton 
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17M 

22B, 24M 
30M, 31T 
12M 



5M, 6T 
lOM 

6M, 6B, lOT, 27B 



21T, 23, IIM, 12M, IBM 
8M 



24. Commitment for LEA Staff 

See Definition for number 21. 



Footnotes 

See Footnotes for nioinber 21. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for number 21. 

Results 

1. 

2. 

3. C 

4. . H, E, D, M 

5. 

6. F, B, J, G, K 

7. X 

N/A -ri. 



References to Case S tudies 

Aurr:^ ^ 

Beechaz,i 
Cotur>..e t 

Edwa. ' — 
Johns 
Mathi s 
Pardee 
Petersburg 
•Riceville 
Sussex 
Trenton 



- 12M 

- 7T 

- 4B, 5-6, 17B 

- 5T 



ERLC 
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25. 



Func tion of Practicum in LEA (support - non-support) 



This scale c^eals with the project's rationale for the practicum Does 
It s.rve the need, of the LEA directly (by providing it with eStra staff) and 
somehow the practicu. school a better place or is it merely an extension 

i-,oT:Trt^^ process, a laboratory for training or experimentation with 
ic^a,. .ithou.. any direct relevance to the LEA in which the practicum is located? 

Footnotes 



Related also to the above questions of centrality of project obiectives 
to ho.e institutions, and degree of institutionalization! as wel as to'^e 

utTlTt^iTTT^'^' T.'T ^--^-^ility Of Skills acquired, the references 
roT.tl^ 1 ! ^"^l^ded, m addition to those references cited in the 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

wo.i^" ^' LEA: All practicum sites are based in the "-eal ' 

sSrvi^ion^^e"-'"'''"''^'" ' ^^^'^ continued in^.erest, 

bupervision, service m mind. 

_ ^. Intermediate: Some practicum sites, or some aspects of the 

Practice, have LEA uppermost, while others are concerned with other priorities. 

7 Hot Supported by LEA: All practicum sites are more laboratories 
for experimentxng with ideas than for LEA-oriented activity, and a^ ^arg^Jy 
ignored, disregarded, or blocked by LEA leaders. largely 

Results 



, A 



J, G, H, E 

K 



ERIC 
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25. 



Function of Practiciim in LEA - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 13B, 14T 

Bciyport - 23, 8T, 29T, 24, 7B 

Beecham - lOB, llT, 26B, 27T 

Cotunket - 5M, 13T 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 

Johnston - 13M 

Mathis - 29B, 30T 

Pardee - 

Petersburg - 

Riceville - 4M, 13T, 6B, 16M, 7T, 7B, 

Sussex - 3M, 9 

Trent or - IB, 4M, 7M, 15M 



26. 



Function of Practicum in IHE (intrinsic - 



extrinsic) 



The subject of this scale is the extent to which the practicum is 
an extension of the IHE training process, A goal of many of the BEPD' programs 
is to improve teacher training by getting the teacher trainers actively in- 
volved in the fiold, working in classrooms with school children instead of 
only with collng-;? students. This srrle concerns the level of IHE partici- 
pation in the practicum and the degree to which the practicum experience is 
an integral, part of the participant's training, and of the training process 
itself. 



r notnotes 

As this scale is similar to the scale above, so too are the references 
somewhat overlapping, including the following additions: S. R- Wayland, 1964; 
R. Lippitt, 1969; H. A. Shepard, 1969. 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Intrinsic to IHE: The practicvun is clearly an extension of other 
parts of the training program, involves IHE faculty in the field, provides 
information for class-based discussions and curriculum in. the IHE, and is 
more or less central to the rest of the project. 

4. Intermediate: Some staff, some trainees, or some aspects of 
the project place the practicimi ' as a central focus of training and a central 
issue in the overall program, but many other classes/seminars/IHE-based 
work projects have no relevance to the practicum. 

7. IJot Intrinsic to IHE: The practicum is not considered in any 
course, in any class, in any part of the IHE training. 



Results 

1. J, K 

2. L, 1, E, M, C 

3. G, D, A 

4. B 

5. F, H 
6* 

7. 



EKLC 
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26. 



Function of Practicum in IHE - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 8B, 13JM, 14Mr 15T 

Bayport - 23 

Beecham - 8B. 

Cotunket 5m 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 

Johnston - 

Ma this - 29B, 3CJ! 

Pardee ' - 14B, 15T 

Petersburg - 12-18 

Riceville - 16M 

Sussex - 

Trenton - 
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27. 



Trans-rerability of Skills Accruired (totally - not) 



This scale attempts to measure the general utility cr - Dse skills 
and expertise imparted during. the training sequence of ths pxo -t. It pro- 
vices an indirect measure of the "pay-off" incentive for the t^- nees and the 
potential applicability of the trainee's acquired technical -:;.p ience upon 
completion of his internship. It is also, in a sense, an ii--. « -.on of the 
degree of specialization of the project. 



Footnotes 

References included: R. Lippitt, 1967; P. E. Mars^, : 4: M. B. Miles, 
1964; E. M. Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 1971. 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Totally Transferable: All skills built into tb- zzrrrnect are 
transferable and useful, relevant and practical, in situaticn-: tside of 
the project. 

4. Intermediate: Some skills may be used after ..jn^^rect's 
training, others may not. 

7. Mot Transferable: Skills are not viewed as userii^ zotside of 
the project, and trainees are involved for other reasons (cre.ar -zial , money, 
etc. ) . 



Results 
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1. 








2. 


L , 


M, 


K, C 


3. 




G, 


A 


4. 


H, 




D 


5. 


B 






6. 


I 








F 







References to Case Studies 



Aurora 




5T, 16M 


Bayport 




21-22 


BeechaiD 




15T 


Cotunket 




30M 


Danf orth 






Edwardia 




6, 15-16 


Johnston 




12M, 133 


Math is 






Pardee 




10 


Petersburg 




lOT 


Riceville 




12M, 14T 


Sussex 




7B, lOB 


Tr fin ton 




lOM 
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28. Expressed Orientation to Applied Change Theory (positive - negative) 



The literature on change theory in general and the education field 
specifically has provided rich theoretical and heuristic frameworks to analyze 
the change process. This literature often presents informative and relevant 
data for the change agent. This scale, then, attempts to determine the extent 
to which this literature, or similar analysis, explicitly influenced the 
operationalization and development of the projects. 

Footnotes 

References included: R. Lippitt, 1967; P. E. Marsh, 1964; M. B. Miles, 
1964; E. M. Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 1971. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions . 

1. Highly Positive: The project staff and trainees frequently 
cite specific theories of educational and social change (e.g.. Miles, Benne, 
Bennis , Lippitt, etc.), and express an orientation to applying, developing, 
or testing theoretical models in the course of their training. 

4. Intermediate: Staff and trainees occasionally refer to the 
literature on change, or to various theoretical models, but are just as 
often guided by tactical, day to day considerations. 

7. Highly Negative: The project staff and trainees dismiss 
theoretical models and rely very heavily on ad hoc solutions, immediate 
"reality based" decision making; tactical and local or idiosyncratic con- 
straints - 



Results 

1. — - 

2. M, K 

3. J 

4. L, D, C 

5. 

6. F, B, E, A 

7. G, I, H 
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Expressed Orientation to Applied Change Theory - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 



Danforth 
Edwardia 
Johnston 



Pardee 

Petersburg 

Riceville 

Sussex 

Trenton 



Aurora 

Bayport 
Beecham 
Cotunket 



- 15B, 16B 



- 5M, 7B 



Ma this 



- 8M, 5M, 6T 
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29, 



Service Orientation of Senior staff (service - not ser-v-i ce ) 



G«"e^3lly. the overall influence of the senior staff on a program's 
development and operation is significant. Their philosophies are Ske^fto 

pro ect""Sis KT '"^i" organizational structure of Le 

pro:ect. This status affords them the opportunity to set the particular 

TrTlTll'.lLtT t-i- the project L some d^!;:n3.on This ' 

tlol\n lTZTof\^T "^""^ particularities of the senior staff orienta- 

fi^o ^""^^V^^ °f their priority of service delivery as an objective We ar-P 

nelZTTuE trai'^n"''"'-'" '^'^ '^^ goals ':s^;r:;iding''' 

neeaea IHE training services to schools. 

Footnotes 

1967. s X'TT^^^'foT/"'- R°urke, 1965; H. M.- Brickell 

llel: n I' sZlT/ ipL'' M- 1^64'- Miles, 

1964, H- A. shepard, 1969; N. Gross, 1971; E. M. Rogers, P. P. shoemaker, 1971. 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 
in the fl^ld Staff is oriented to meeting needs, primarily 



the nrni^;^ Intermediate: Some resources, some staff, or some aspects of 

essen'ialJ^ not '° ''""'"^ P-^i^-^ ^as other, 

essentially not service-oriented, priorities as well. 



Results 

1. F, G, D 

2. I, E, M, C 

3. J 

4. B, A 

5. K 

6. M 
7. 
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29. 



Service Orientation of Senior Staff - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 

Beecham ^ lOB, IIT, 18 

Cotunket - 14M, 16B, 20M 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 2M, 3T, 6M, lOM 

Johnston - 8M, 14M 

Mathis - 3M, lOM 

Pardee - 5M, 4M, 18 

Petersburg - 3B, 27M, 4T, 28B, 19T, 25T 

Riceville - 21M 

Sussex - lOM, 28M , 

Trenton - 7M 
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30- Change Orientation of Senior Staff (change - no change) 

Like the previous scale, this one attempts to identify tiie particular 
orientation of the senior staff in terms of institutional change. Here we 
are interested in the senior staff's commitment to changing education and their 
perception of the project as a vehicle for such change. 



1 

1 Footnotes 



References included: R. G. Corwin, cited in Piele, 1970; N Gros^ 
1971; M. B. Miles, 1964; S. R. Wayland, 1964; R, c. Williams, 1970; R. Lippitt 
1967. ' 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Change Oriented: Staff is oriented to changing education, 
changing schools, and using the project as a vehicle for significant change 
in. instruction/organization/management of school services to kids. 

4. Intermediate: Some of the staff, or some of everyone/s orienta- 
tion, IS toward change and toward establishing new institutional priorities 
but there are other trends in the project as well, which, on occasion, take' 
priority over change, 

7. Not Change Oriented: Staff is oriented toward "doing a job" 
which is defined as other than changing either the university or the school 
systems. This may be a relatively traditional teaching or training job, or 
it may have nothing to do with education per se. 

Results 



1. H, M 
2. 

3. D 

4. F, J, L, C 

5. B, E, A 

6. G, K 

7. I 
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30, Change Orientation of Senior Staff - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 



Aurora - 4M, 16M, 16B, 17T 

Bayport - 5T 

Beecham - 34B, 35 

Cotunket - 3B, llT, 15M, 29M 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 6M 

Johnston - 14T 

Mathis - 2T, 5M, 9M, 27T 

ParrJee - 9B, lOT 

Petersburg - 25T, 22M, 27M, 28B 

Riceville - IT, lOB, IIT, 16T, 20B, 18T, 18B 

Sussex - 

Trenton - 5T, 6T 



EKLC 
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Role Played by Senior Staff Value System (determines - not determines) 

This scale is also concerned with the weight of the philosophies 
excorcised by the senior staff, our concern here, though, is not ascertain- 
ing whether this philosophy can be interpreted as either service or change 
oriented - but rather, the overall degree of influence this philosophy has 
on the project's operation. Is there an "answer" to the questions of the 
project which guirles its operation? 



Footnotes 

References included: e. M. Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 1971; N. Gross, 

1971; A Etzioni, 1965; R. 0. Carlson, 1965; R. E. Chadwicic, R. H. Anderson, 

1967; R. Lippitt, J, Watson, B. Westley, 1958; P. E. Marsh. 1964; M. B. Miles 
1964. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Value System Determines: There is a model, a point of view, 
a "solution" identified by the staff and this is intrinsic to the training 
package; there is some core of "answer" to the problems/issues/questions 
which arise in the course of the project and which remains relatively con- 
stant. 

4. Inteirmediate: A point of view, or value system is present in 
the project, but is not central to either the way the project is promoted 
in the practicum sites or the way in which cooperating LEAs perceive the 
project. 

7. Value System Does Not Determine: Services are not organized 
under a particular theoretical orientation; the goal is to train those who 
are^^untrained, to provide resources where and when those resources are demanded, 
to "respond" to training and LEA needs rather than dictate those needs or 
programs . 

Results 



1. H, M 

2- J, D 

3. B, E, 

4. L, A 

5. 

6. F, G, 
7- I 



ERIC 
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Role- Played by Senior Staff Value System - cont'd 



R*^ fcrences 


to Case Studies 






Aurora 


- 4MfiB, 16B, 


llM, 


16T, 


Bayport 


- 19T, 19B 








- 24B 






Cotunket 


- IIT 






Danforth 








Edwardia 








Johnston 


- 13T 






Mathis 


- 2M, 9M 






Pardee 


- 5M 






Petersburg 


- 2M, 4M, 5M, 


27B 




Riceville 


- IM, IB, 9B, 


^ 16T, 


18T 


Sussex 








Trenton 


- 3-6 
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32. 



Innovativeness of Role Sought by Trainees (innovative - not) 



Although the three preceding scales focus on. the potential influence 
of the senior staff of the projects, it is not to be assiomed that the trainees 
themselves merely react to stimuli from higher authority. In fact, in a num- 
bor of cases, the particular determinism of the trainees - at times to the 
woe of the senior staff has been felt throughout the sphere of the project *s 
operation. This scale attempts to determine if the trainees see themselves 
a? chancro aqent.s for the schools or if they perceive the project as pro- 
viding then with traditional directions. 

Footnotes 

Pfiferences included: N. Gross, 1971; P. E. Marsh, 1964; R. Lippitt, 1967. 
Anch or and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1, Innovative Role: Trainees come into the project as a way of 
preparinq themselves as change agents able to bring about significant change 
in local schools. 

4. Intermediate: Trainees want to be in traditional job categories 
1 way to influence schools, but not as leaders in educational change. 

7. Non-innovative Role: Trainees are after points for advancement, 
salary, promotion, tenure, or a more secure position in the educational systme. 
Typically they or the project will describe this goal as professional upgrading. 

1. H, M 

2. A, K 

3. D, C 

4. B, G 

5. J, E 

6. F, L 

7. I 
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32. Innovativeness of Role -ought by Trainees - cont'd 



References to Case StndiP. 



l''''''^^^ - 17M, 7B, 8T, 8M. qM, llT 

Ba^T^ort _ 20T, 24M, 2lB 

Beecham - 

Cotunket - iiM, 27m 

Danforth • 

Edwardia - 2I 

Johnston - ng, 14b 

Mathis - 

P^^'^^^ - 8M, 9T, 16B 

Peteriiburg - 22M 

Riceville - 

Sussex _ 26B 

Trenton - 6B, 8M 
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33, WiJIinaness of THE to Change (willing - unwilling) 

One pf^rticular focus of our research effort has been to identify 
rtxr.toQins f^'=^vised by the project managers, in addition to the facilitating 
'ind .-r.nsr.ramincr factors of change. The change potential of a project should 
l---: 'Trrclatod with the willingness of the cooperating institutions to bring 
.il-^rut -hanao wit:h.7n themselves and in other institutions. Again, there are 
:\:±-r:nin:: for J^h- LEA and IHE. 



t ootnot.o?? 



Mary n . works on organizational change provide discussions of the 

v;ay? in which organiiiations achieve a vjillingness to accept change, and the 
no'^.hnds by which the change is made to perform what is perceived by the man- 
agrr^ent- to bo nnce.'^sary internal reconstruction within acceptable limits. 
AT,r;:v: t:!^.e rcforonces applicable to this point are the following: C- E. Bidwell, 
i-^^: ri. B. xMiles, 1964, 1965, 1959; E. M. Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 1971; 
:j. Gro.si^, 1071; R. E. Chadwick, R- H. Anderson, 1967; H. M. Brickell, 1967; 
D. Klein, 1969; R. Chin, K. D. Benne , 1969; G. Watson, 1969; H. A. Shepard, 
1969; R. Lippitt, 1967; J. V. Clark, 1969. 

Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Willing: The project is a means by which an institution can 
brim about chanap within itself and with other institutions; change is 
ns-ential to the director, staff., cooperating teachers, trainees, and, the 
inntitutional leadership; graduates are plac&d in positions where they can 
'^T'orcise their ability to bring about change. 

4. Intermediate: Some aspects of tlie institution are to be changed 
throucfh the project, but other aspects are 'to be conserved, secured, and 
mdn even more pennanent. For example, a change in recruitment may be a 
n^nnc of preserving curriculum, a change in relations with other institutions 
rn.iv Ij2 a nea:i:: of maintaining institutional leadership, etc. 



Unwilling: Participating institutions view the project as a 
i.^fying demands to maintain, but not to extend or expand, services; 
the rrc-e^t .'^ur.rlied trainees or sta:^f not significantly different with other 
pnrr5cnnnl, with little discrepancy in either training or attitude. 



^ef^ults 



L. H, D, A, C 
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33. Willingness of IHE to Change - cont'd 



?<efGrences to Case 


Studies 


Aurora 


7T 


Bayport 


15m, IBB, 15B, 28M, 


Beecham 


2, 32T 


Cotunket 


lOT, 22M, 25M 


Danforth 




Edwardia 




Johnston 


lOT, 15M, 9B 


Mathis 




Pardee 


4M 


Petersburg 


10-11, 16-17, 25-29 


Riceville 


IM, 18T, 19, 20B 


Sussex 


lOB, 18B 


Trenton 


16M&B 
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willingness of LEA to Change (willing - unwilling) 



See Definition for number 33, 



'ooL.,otes 



See Footnotes for nuinber 33. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 



See Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions for nuinber 33. 



ResultF; 
1. 

2. D 

3. F, I 
^, C 

5. B, M, K 

6. J, G, H; E 
7. 

N/A A 

References to Case Studies 



Aurora 

Bayport 

Beechan 



24M, 29T 
26M, 29T 
i2M, 21B 



Cotunket 
Danforth 
Edwardia 
Johnston 



Mat his 
Pardee 



8B 
7M 



Petersburg 
Riceville 



7B, 8T; 9T, 15T 
23M 

12M, 15T 



Sussex 
Trenton 
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35, 



irt^^l^^^^^^ . , other V ■cj-.c^j (very - not^ 



interacts";ii""'^;^;'°''-°^^' °' ^"^"^^ ^^^ent which it 

interacts wiji other institutions to operationalize its obiectives tm. 

Z^f^^^l -asure the extent to which a project ^Zl ^'^^lr 

..igni.icanay interacts with other agencies or proi-cts be thev - - ptfq 



References included: M. B. Miles iqfi/i. p r-i.,-^ v r. - 
R. Lippitt, 1969; P. E. Marsh, 1964; M b' nine's e^ .l 1^.^ ' '''''' 



and Mid-scale Descriptions 



f<^d.ral/s;ate/i;L . \ '^""^ ^^^^--^l other 

;!o!r r innovatioT. projects, piggybacks funding, or trains 

peoplr who will or are at work on other projects (e a a TTT 1.^^ ^ • 
early childhood specialists for Headstar?, as well ;s Titvl ^ TrT . 
for COP, principals for leadershin . t Paraprof essionals 

f oj-pcixs ror leadeiship, and special education c ■ sul tants) . 

4. Intermediate: Tp na u 
^-/eral cth-^r r^r^. , coss- - ' ' ^l^tions be tween -z .e .. rh and 

which .r- .;„.:."""'■' " relations with one- other project, 

• 5°^!^ °^ functions of the projecr being studied. 

other Jjectt^ P^^og^ ^^^'latl^f^o^r ^th^J^ ^ 



Results 



1. 

2, 

•3 



lJ 

A 
E 

B, G, L, D, K 
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35, 



Interrelatedness with Other Projects - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 



Aurora 




13B, 17T, 17B 


Bayport 




7M, 9T 


Beecham 




24B, 25T 


Cotunkct 






Danf orth 






Edward ia 






Johnston 




4B 


Mathis 




21 


Pardee 




19B 


Petersburg 




4M, 23B, IB, 2T, 


Riceville 




2M, 3M, 9M 


Sussex 




3-7, 9 


Trenton 
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36. 



Behavioris tic Orientation (behavioral 



- non-behavioral) 



This scale attempts to ascertain the degree to which the project has 
laid out specific measurable behavioral objectives, and whether they have 
specific products they wish to see accomplished. One measure of this is 
the extent to which tlie project explains its goals and objectives in terms 
of specific products or performance characteristics rather than in "humanistic 
terms . 



Footnotes 

References included: N. Gross, 
1971; R. Chin, K. D. Benne , 1969; R. E. 
R- 0. Carlson, 1965; M. B. Miles, 1964; 



1971; E. M. Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 
Chadwick, R. H. Anderson, 1967; 
P, E. Marsh, 1964. 



Anchor and Mid~scale Descriptions 

1. Behavioral: The project explains its goals and objectives in 
terms of specific behavioral outputs or performance characteristics; defends 
itself with behavioral measures or test scores; promotes itself as a means 
of achieving specific goals for participants and target agencies. 

4. Intermediate: The project has specified performance criteria 
or behavioral measures applied at some times in some situations, but not 
pervasively throughout the project, nor central to its expression of its 
direction to outsiders. 

7. Uon-behavioral : The pro ject* explains its goals and objectives 
in terms of making schools more humane, just, "good," "warm," "happy," or 
moral; or, alternatively, the project avoids stating objectives at all, pre- 
ferring to explain its operations in terms of activities rather than goals 
(wG do such and such rather than we expect to have accomplished so and so) . 



Results 

1 . 

2. G 

3 . L , X , C 

4 . E , }' 

5 . D , X 

6. F, .7, A 

7. H 
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36. 



Behavioristic Orientation - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 

Beecham - 7B, 8T 

Cotunket - 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 

Johnston - 13m 

Mathis - 28M, 32B 

Pardee - 13M, 14, 15M 

Petersburg - 3B, 4T, 8M, 17M, 15M 

Ricevilie - 

Sussex - 4t 

Trenton - 15b 
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37 . Extent of Support Provided for Other Innovations (much - none) 



This scale refers to the degree of support the project has for 
externally developed and managed innovations. Will the project assist a 
local school that wants to try open classrooms? Are such innovations 
explicitly endorsed, benignly supported (if a trainee wants to do some- 
thing divergent in his practicum, he is permitted to do so, but not 
necessarily encouraged) , o-r actively ignored or opposed? 

Footnotes 

References included; P. E. Marsh, 1964; M. B. Miles, 1964? R. Lippitt, 
1967; E. M. Rogers, F. F. Shoemaker, 1971? R. E. Chadwick, R. H. Anderson, 
1967. 



Anchor and Mid-scale Descriptions 

1. Much Support: The project supports, actively and with staff 
resources r ^ wide variety of local innovations which have originated in 
client systems (typically in local school systems) and makes a specific 
attempt to send trainees and staff to work with local innovators in bringing 
about planned changes such as open classrooms r differentiated staffing, 
flexible scheduling, etc. (e.g., team teaching and open classrooms through 
a special education project, handicapped and non-handicapped children in 
clasr^ronir.s affiliated with TTT) * 

4. Intermediate: The project will not condemn, and may give mild 
support to innovations developed by staff or trainees but has very limited 
interest to externally developed innovative treatments? trainees have a 
sense that they can "innovate" with the support of the project, but that they 
cannot expect specific technical assistance from the project in bringing 
about major change. 

7. Mo Support: The project has no interest, implied or expressed, 
in working with innovations developed outside of its context? will not 
participate in innovations developed by its trainees in the field? and may 
even cppose such field activities. 

Resultn 
1. K, C 

3. F, B, J, H, E, D, M 

4. G, L 

5. A 
6. 



ERLC 
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37. Extent of Support Provided for Other Innovations - cont'd 



References to Case Studies 

Aurora - 

Bayport - 7M 

Beecham - 18, 27E, 33M 

Cotunket - 

Danforth - 

Edwardia - 

Johnston - 

Mathis - 2M, 19B, 20T&M 

Pardee - 5B, 7T 

Petersburg - 2B, 4M, 22M, 23B, 24T 

RicGville - 2M, 5M, 9M, 20M 

Sussex - 4-5 

Trenton - 8M 
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Constructed Variables 

The following section describes the ten 'variables constructed by 
combining individual rating scalos. Included in the descriptions are the 
results of the factor analysis testing and hypothesis that the scales are 
ixnternally consistant, unidimensional ~ the result of a single underlying 
factor, a listing of the scale items that constitute the variable ancS a 
description of the inte i meaning of the variable. Statistics describing 
thr- sc.ilns (means and standard dRViations) are also included. Correlations 
air.cr.5 the variables and their correlation with the original scales are 
contained in Appendix A which contains all variable intercorrelations . 

A- SERVICE ORIENTATION OF PROJECT 

Polarity ; High service orientation to Low service orientation 
Scales ; *07 (Range of expertise required by client) 

*08 (Range of expertise required of trainers) 
29 (Service orientation of staff) 

Descripti on of variable : This variable, as should be evident from its 
composition, is concerned with the project's perception of itself as either a 
sprvicG provider for LEAs or as something else (such as a force for change in 
either the LEA or IHE) . Narrow range of skills involved in the project (as 
indicated by the negative loadings of scales 07 and 08) point towards training of 
participants in a specialized area. 

Statistics : Eigenvalue (lambda)** =2.10 % of variance =69.8 

mean =3.36 standard deviation =1.42 



An asterisk (*) before a scale indicates that it is negatively weighted in 
composing the variable. 

The maximum eigenvalue for any set of variables in a factor analysis is equal 
to the total nurrJDcr cf variables. The standard cutoff point for the existence 
of a factor (as suggested by Kaiser) is an eigenvalue of one. Eigenvalues of 
less than one indicate that the factor has negative internal consistency. In 
all cases (except as noted) , the eigenvalue presented was the only one in 
^=*xcess of unity. '»% of variance*' refers to the percent of the total variance 
m the sot accounted for by the sinrle factor . 
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B. PROJECT 7RAINTNG IN CHA^7GE 

Polarity : Project supplies training in change to Project does not 
Scales : *01 (source of training staff) 

24 (Commitment of LEA staff) 

27 (Transferability of skills acquired) 

31 (Role of senior staff value system) 

32 (Innovativeness of trainr-?e role) 

Description : This variable relates to whether or not the project in- 
tends to pro-jxde its participants with practical training in the techniques of 
change agentry. An alternative to this approach is to provide them with a more 
or less conventional program of professional education, generally concentrating 
on a particular specialty area (early childhood education, special education, 
etc.;. The model of a project providing its partic-.pants with training in 
change contains several factors, as reflected by the scales selected to com- 
prif?e this variable. The training is supplied by project staff, rather than 
by IHK faculty who are not staff members or by total outsiders; the project 
senior staff .has a strong set of values that it is translated into operation 
h- ^.oans of the project and the LEA staff also has a commitment to the goals 
of the project. The training itself has two general attributes; the- skills 
tauqht are general and transferable, not addressed to a specific staffing need 
an LEA may have; and the role for which the participants are being trained is 
itself innovative. 



Statistics : Eigenvalue = 2.88 **■ % of variance = 57.6 

Mean =4.00 Standard deviation =1.35 

STAFF ORIENTATION TO CHANGE 

Polarity : Not change oriented to Highly change oriented 
Scalesj *21 (Project director's commitment to project goals) 

*22 (Staff commitment to project goals) 

*30 (Change orientation of senior staff) 
36 (Behavioristic orientation of project) 

val-^^ important aspects of any project are the attitudes and 

.du^'a^'-r:.? V °" ft P"^'""' ^h^'^^ commitment to 

edu.a ..nal change and to the goals of the project are the most relevant of the 
staf. --alues. The scale relating to the behavioristic orientation of the 
project IS weighte d so that low behavioristics is associated :;ith high cLnge 

(rigoivalur- 1 02"^ of '""'^ ^"l eigenvalue in excess of unity was obtained 

(eigenvalue - I.02, % of variance = 20.4). study of the factor structure led us 

s Jlt nT" ''f °" "^"^'^ "^^^^^^ °^ -«v«rsed polar, ty of 

?h!s fai;.. Jf' I ^"^^^^ suggested by Cattell) indicates that 

tnis factor is not important. 
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orientation. It is observed that projects with a behavioristic emphasis 
(use of performance criteria, heavy emphasis on behavioral objectives, etc.) 
tend to be more traditional, service oriented projects. 

Statistics : Eigenvalue =2.78 % of variance = 69.4 

Mean =4.56 Standard Deviation = 1.45 

D. INSTITUTTOMALIZATION OF PROJECT WITHIN IHE 

Polarity : Nnt institutionalized to IHE to Very institutionalized 

Scales : 04 (Degree of institutionalization) 

*10 (Centrality of project objectives to IHE) 
*12 fCentrality of project director to IHE) 
*35 (Interrelatedness with other projects) 

Description : The relationship of the project and its staff to the IHE 
is expected to be a key factor in explaining how innovation was brought about 
both within the IHE and in the LEA. We would expect that the project's 
association with the IKE will be very important in defining its relationship 
with the LEA. 

Statistics ; Eigenvalue =2.66 % of variance = 66.4 

Mean = 4.12 Standard deviation = 1.53 

E. RELEVANCE OF PROJECT TO LEA 

Polarity : Relevant to LEA to Not relevant 

Scales : 09 (Centrality of project objectives to LEA) 

11 (Centrality of project director to LEA) 

25 (Function of practicum in LEA) 

Description : As with the relationship to the IHE (variable D above) , 
the project's status with the LEA will be an important variable in investigating 
the dynamics cf change (or resistance to change) at the LEA level and, to a 
lesser extent, at the IHE, This variable, taken with the above one, will be 
important in investigating the strategy of project location (at the IHE vs. 
the LEA vs. somewhere else) . 

Statistics : Eigenvalue =2.17 % of variance = 72.4 

Mean =4.89 Standard deviation = 1.47 
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Polarity : Innovative to Not innovative 

scales: 05 fsize of departure from former goals and practices) 
32 (Innovativeness of role sought by trainees) 
37 (Extent of support for other innovations) 

Descripticn : The focal point of this entire study is innovation-how 
may be brought about and how it is resisted. This is a general variable 
relating to the innovativeness of the project, its goals and operations, 
have ncj, chosen to measure directly the impact of the projects, their 
success in bringing about change. This variable will serve as the ••dependent- 
variable in many analyses in which we wish to learn what other variables are 
associated with innovativeness. The assumption is made that innovative pro- 
jects are more likely to influence organizational change than non-innovative 
ones. In constructing this scale, we chose to omit the scale relating to the 
controversy attributed to the project (scale 06) . Although many authors have 
suggested that innovativeness is always accompanied by controversy, we have 
Chosen to test that assumption rather than assume it to be true. 

Statistics ; Eigenvalue = 2.11 % of variance = 70.8 

Mean =3.54 Standard deviation =1.31 

G. WITHIN PROJECT AGREEMENT 

Polarity : High Agreement to No agreement 

Scales^r Type 1: 13 (Congruence of perceptions about change between 

project director and staff) 

17 (Congruence of perceptions about project opera- 
tions between project director and staff) 

Type 2: 14 (Congruence of perceptions about change between 
staff and trainees) 

18 (Congruence of perceptions about project opera- 
tions between staff and trainees) 

Type 3: 13, 14, 17, 18. 

Description: The concept ••within project agreement" can be looked at in 
several different ways. At one level, it is the agreement within the staff of the 
project on the goals and operations of the project. On another level, it can be 
the agro-nent between the trainees and the entire staff on project goals and 
operations. Or, as in Type 3, it can be the totality of both of the above. The 
solidarity of the project can be expected to be an important variable in assess- 
ing the effectiveness of the project in engendering organizational change 
There is still some ambiguity as to how it should be defined and measured As a 
result, all alternatives will be discussed and any differences in interpreta- 
tion caused by using different variables can be studied further. 
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statistics ; Type 1:* Mean =1.69 Standard deviation =0,56 



^' '^-':J^yp^ 2:* "Mean = 3.08 Standard deviation = 1.12 



Type 3: Eigenvalue =2,47 % of variance =61.9 

Mean = 2.42 Standard deviation =0.73 

H. RISKINESS OF PROJECT 

Polarity : Very risky to Not risky 

Scales ; 05 (Size of departure from former practice) 
06 (Controversy) 
*29 (Service orientation of senior staff) 
32 (Innovativeness of trainee role) 

Description ; The variable that we have labeled "riskiness" is related 
to the previously defined variables of innovation and change orientation. 
Riskiness refers to the extent to which a project has taken a radical position: 
not being service oriented, providing training in change, departing greatly from 
former practices and, likely as a result of the degree of deviance, being the 
center of some controversy. Consequently, this factor represents a kind of 
total innovativeness. Although its structure is similar to the innovativeness 
variable (F) , it is not identical. 

Statistics ; Eigenvalue - 2.B6 % of variance =71.6 

Mean =4.44 Standard deviation =1.61 

I. ATTRACTIVENESS OF PROJECT TO TRAINEES 

Polarity : . Attractive to trainees to Not attractive 
Scales : Part 1: 06 (Controversy) 

08 (Range or trainer expertise required) 
■ Variable F (Innovation) 

Part 2: *03 (Dependence on external funds) 

04 (Degree of institutionalization) 

*10 (Centrality of project objectives to IHE) 

*12 (Centrality of project director to IHE) 

Part 3.: 01 (Source of training staff) 
*02 (Type of decision making) 

30 (Change orientation of senior staff) 

31 (Role of senior staff value system) 
Total; [all of the above parts] 

*No Eigenvalues are reported for variables composed of only two scales. 
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Description: Although th- project staff and their chnractPr 

(could It be that innovati;: tr.x':^' d„"ot truJras^M-";; ^' '""""^ 
Education?) ;,a„d th,t the project dice^tja^^^fd ^^f^ ^^^"^ """"^^ °^ 
-i.ed ty ,„ject staff .e^ers .it^'/T^Z llTnt 

,-H) =or.strurted":-fth;^1a«'2 If'i' j' f""" " 

centrallty cf th^^rolL^'tf tLlnr^iaSaSe'^r/"''"' "^"^^ '° '"^ 

From a research perspective, it m^v h*:* hq^Fhi 4-^ t i • . . 

analysis of the 11 variables that v-"" °^ "^^^ """^^^ ^he factor 

Three signif icant'f Icto^f :ere1eriJe^^f^^^^^ attractiveness, 
indicating a structure correspondlnl fn ' ^^""^ loadings 

Each Of these threfJLLSe "^af ^L^factor :L\vzS^ mentioned, 
factor emerging from each set. analyzed, resulting in but one 



Statistics ; 



Total: Eigenvalues = 4.74; 2.63; 1.42 

% of variances = 43.1; 23.9; 12.9 



Mean =4.21 

Part 1: Eigenvalue = 2.38 
Mean =4.40 

Part 2: Eigenvalue =2.94 
Mean =4.40 

Part 3: Eigenvalue = 2.47 
Mean =4.04 



Standard deviation = 0.80 

% of variance -= 79.4 
Standard deviation = 1.51 

% of variance =78.6 
Standard deviation = -.98 

% of variance =61.8 
Standard deviation =0.95 
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SIMILARITY OF TRAINEES TO LEA TEACHERS 
Polarity: similar to LEA teachers to Dissimilar 



lL'lirZ:ilrl' ^h-^' ^""-n trainees 

do w.t. ii^to l^c"i^o^^c^^^^-°:^^;^e%7£L^^^°SsSL1L"; 

LEA teachers with whom they must work in their oracticutn ai ^^^"^"'^^^f ^° ^he 

fa'ct'^vs \° " ^i"i.^is.i„, ?hose"p^^-::jr:::;se' .'a""e"r: r T 



Statistics ; 



Mean = 4.09 



Standard deviation =1.22 
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General Analytic Procedures 

Now that we have developed a large mass of quantitative data, in the 
form of either original rating scales or constructed variables, we can begin 
to conduct some form of empirical investigation into the nature of the pro- 
jects funded byNCIES. There are several general approaches that may be 
followed in these analyses, each more complex than the preceding. However, 
certain aspects of the present study present technical problems which will 
constrain our choice of procedures. 

Although complex multivariate analyses (multiple regression analysis, 
causal modeling) are both interesting' and powerful research tools, we are 
severely limited as to the number of variables we may deal with in any single 
application. A common rule of thumb in multiple regression is that there 
should be approximately ten cases for each independent variable. More 
precisely, at least four more cases than independent variables are required 
if the mean square error of the regression is to be less than infinity, since 
we have but 13 cases at our disposal here, it will be necessary to restrict 
multivariate analyses to problems involving no more than four or five 
variables . 

Also, the fact that the thirteen sites were most certainly not selected 
at random limits the extent of statistical generalization we may make from 
our analyses, regardless of the sample size problems. However, as we have 
said in previous sections, it is hoped that sufficient background information 
about the thirteen sites is contained in the case studies and rating scales 
to allow a reader who wishes to make a judgemental generalization of the 
findings to do so with at least some indication of the relevance of the 
present study to his concerns. 

Descriptive Statistics 

The most basic level of statistic is the descriptive statistic; the 
mean or. standard deviation of a sample. Since we know something about the 
metric of the ratings (they are all seven-point scales) , we can make 
judgements about the level of average level of the projects on some scale or 
study the variability of the individual project scores. For example, we can 
say that, according to the rating scale, the average level of trainee commitment 
is 3.62, somewhat slightly more committed than not, but still evidencing only 
a moderate amount of commitment. Further, the trainees in Project X are given 
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commitment ratings of 1, but the trainees in Project Y are rated 7. It is 
then possible to comment on this difference, given the knowledge -■out the 
projects contained in the case studies. Such information is presented in the 
rating scale writeups contained in Chapter IV. Similar remarks can be made 
concerning projects ratings on the constructed variables. Also -he 
variability of projects on a particular scale can be considered. Some scales 
have projects clustered in one place on the scale, others have a wide 
distribution of scores. 

Pairwise Comparisons 

We may make simple bivariate comparisons of two rating scales, two 
constructed variables or a scale and a variable, since the variables were 
constructed so as to remain on the same seven point scale as the originals, 
direct comparisons are possible. These comparisons can be in two forms: 
correlations and scatterplots . Although the correlation gives a very precise 
determination of the strength of an apparent relationship, and allows for 
significance testing, the scatterplot, with each point identified, contains 
much additional information. if a low correlation is computed, it may be the 
result of only one or two outlying projects whose deviance can be rationally 
explained, since they are identified by their anonymised name. Since a 
large number of pairs will be studied, all the indicated scatterplots will 
not be made or presented in this report. However, where it appears likely 
that the additional information contained in such a plot could add to our under- 
standing of the relationship of two variables, such a plot will be made and 
included in the results section. 

As was indicated earlier, all possible pairvise comparisons of the 
37 scales would result in 666 pairs. Adding a minimum of 10 additional 
constructed variables, this number rises to 1081. Finding useful information 
for educational planning or innovation theory among this is lika searching for 
the proverbial needle in the proverbial hayatack. Hundreds of these pairs 
are uninteresting and many more represent spurious relationships. Since we 
have but a finite amount of time and space in which to present our analyses, 
we have restricted our attentions to a small portion of these possible 
questions. However, the full matrix of intercorrelations is included in 
Appendix A . 
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Multivariate Analyses 

For reasons discussed above, we will be using the term "multivariate" 
in a very limited sense here. It includes, for our purposes, such pro- 
cedures as partial correlation^ multiple regression and causal analysis. 
Although these relationships often prove to be the most substantively in- 
teresting, they always prove most difficult to interpret. 

Partial correlational procedures will allow us to examine the 
relationship of two variables with a third held constant. Although higher 
order partials are possible to compute, we have avoided them for the reasons 
discussed above. A partial correlation may make a large observed correla- 
tion small (if the relationship was spurious — the correlation of the two 
variables was the result of both varying with a third variable) or make a 
small observed correlation large (if the variable partialled out was a 
source of "noise" in the relationship) . We anticipate example of both 
situations in our results. 

Multiple regression is similar to ordinary bivariate correlation 
except that several independent variables are used to predict the dependent 
variable. The computational procedure yields a weighted combination of the 
independent variables that best predicts the dependent variable. Both the 
total predictive power of the entire set of independent variables (expressed 
as the multiple correlation) or the independent contribution of a single 
variable or subset of variables can be examined. The independent contri- 
butions will be assessed by examining the increment in the squared multiple 
correlation resulting from the addition of the variable (s) of interest. Such 
a procedure has been shown to be far superior to simply examining the 
regression (beta) weights of the variables contained in the prediction equation. 

An example of the application of multiple regression to the present 
study would be to see how much prediction of the Innovation variable could be 
improved by adding Commitment of Trainees to the prediction made by knowing the 
Commitment of the Staff. The increase in the (squared) multiple correlation 
may be tested for significance by standard procedures. It is also possible to 
study the relative importance of several independent variables in predicting the 
dependent variable by similar procedures. However, this type of question is 
more appropriately addressed by causal analysis (path analysis) . 
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The final type of multivariate procedure we anticipate using in the 
analysis of the rating scales and variables is causal analysis. In this 
technique, a causal model relating several variables is drawn up beforehand 
and the observed intercorrelations are entered into the model to see how 
xveli the model "fits the data." Path coefficients linking the various 
variables in the causal model are computed by a procedure identical to the 
derivation of rearession (beta) weights in multiple rearessicn. It is this 
case in which the regression weights (acting as path coefficients) can be 
meaningfully interpreted. The relative causal importance of the variables 
can be inferred from the path coefficients. 

In addition to the above procedures, factor analysis was used 
extensively in the construction of variables from rating scales. Tbis 
procedure has already been described. since we do not plan to use factor 
analysis for any analytic purposes beyond those mentioned, it is not 
included in this discussion. 
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CHAPTER V 
STUDY FINDINGS 



Introduction 

It is appropriate to recapitulate briefly the questions we would 
like to examine. Our major concern is the consideration of the several 
strategies used by NCIES pro jects in accomplishing their goals. Since there 
is no clear criterion on which to assess the ultimate value of any strategy, 
we have decided to look at some of the consequences of different approaches 
to goal acquisition. Although we are very much aware that a case study 
format, and particularly one which includes no more than 13 non-randomly 
selected cases, does not yield casual conclusions with ease, we are 
nevertheless interested in associating styles of goal acquisition with their 
potential impact on the Schools of Education and the local agencies with which 
the projects interact • It is hoped that the way to such impact may be more 
clearly defined as a result of this study. 

We have identified five major areas of strategies within which the 
37 rating scales were developed. The areas include: 

• The relationship of the project to the IHE (e.g., is the 
project widely based in the School of Education or is it 
external to the School) ; 

o The organizational characteristics of the project (e.g., is 
the decision-making process centralized or decentralized); 

• the project's training curriculum and practicum (e.g., is 
the curriculum change-oriented; are the training procedures 
stated in behavioral terms); 

• the relations of the trainees to the project (e.g., are the 
trainees oriented toward change) ; and 

o the relations of the project to the LEA (e.g., are the LEAs 
willing to accept the work of the project) . 

A variety of rating scales were written to allow the strategies of 
the projects to be described in quantitative terms by the members of the Abt 
Associates field team. The selection of the items on which each project is 
rated determines, of course, the range of possible questions which can be 
asked. This is particularly true if we reassert our unwillingness to place 
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a great deal of faith in the comparison of ratings item-by-item. We are, 
however, confident that the ratings provided by the two members of each team 
are very reliable. Nevertheless, a single item constitutes a very small 
sample of the complexities of any single strategy, and can, under these 
circumstances, be used meaningfully .nly to support general notions. The 
alternative is to cluster the items described above, both to broaden their 
meaning and to improve their reliability. This means that the questions which 
can be asked are limited to the sets of items we have generated. This is as 
it should be to protect us from falling into the trap of. enchantment by 
chance. The increasing number of comparisons available to us as we increase 
the item-by-item analyses increases the possibility of chance positive results, 
which, to the unwary or unprepared, is a very misleading situation. We 
would rather reduce the number of issues to look at, and to state them with 
whatever precision we can in advance, which is one of the few protections 
we have from the vagaries of chance. 

What questions can we ask? We must, by definition, be very general 
here. We are not testing hypotheses; rather we are attempting to identify some 
models which might be used to guide policy. The models must emerge from the 
data, and the notions about these models which guide the search for them are, 
as the literature discussion indicates, rather sparse. We would expect that,' as 
we examine some of the general issues, the data generated in the present study 
will suggest lines of investigation to follow and that the questions will 
become refined as we explore the models. We shall start with a very general 
statement of some of the issues to be examined and develop these notions as the 
data are examined. 

• Relations of the Project to the IHE . 

The central issue here is an exploration of the consequences of 
the status of the project within the IHE. The projects may be very 
peripheral to the interests of the faculty or administration, or they 
may be an integral part of these interests. That is, the project 
may represent an opportunity to the staff of the school to put into 
operation a set of plans which have been present for some time. The 
project may be of interest, on the other hand, to a very limited 
group within the university and may, therefore, attract little support 
from other segments. Finally, the project may be administratively 
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located outside the formal structure of the university and may be 
related only to it by virtue of some ad hoc consultantive services or 
course work. We want to know the consequences of this variation in 
association with the IHE on the IHE itself. How do projects fare 
in these different contexts and what implications does this have 
for their continued existence and support, and for the possibility 
of change within the IHE itself. 

• Organizational Characteristics of thc^ Trojec t 

Here we want to know what aspects of the projects' relations to 
the IHE and the LEA, curriculum, or trainee behavior which might be 
related to the internal structure of the project. Most organiza- 
tional theory suggests that there should.be some relationships, 
that the decision making procedures within the project should 
constrain the processes by which the project reaches out to, other 
institutions and the way by which the project deals with institutional 
response to its overtures. Further, organizational structure speaks 
directly to the issue of individual participation in decision making, 
which should bear on individual satisfaction, morale, and commitment 
to project goals for both project staff and trainees. 

• The Project's Training Curriculum and Practicum . 

The focal issue here is whether tlie curriculum of these change- 
oriented project^; considers the possihility of providing training 
and practice in change for their trainees. An alternative strategy 
for a project is to concentrate on providing conventional, in-service 
profescional education. 'We want to know how projects fare when they 
utilize a program designed to stimulate change in either of the 
institutions with which they interact, and how they differ from those 
projects which are designed not to change r but to service these 
institutions. We also have an interest in the effect of behaviorial 
objectives used in teacher training. 

• The Relations of the Trainees to the Project . 

Here we want to explore the factors which might be associated with 
attracting and supporting change-oriented trainees, as well as those 
factors which do not command the commitment of such trainees, what 
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kinds of trainees might be recruited to facilitate the develop- 
ment of a cadre of change agents, and what are the characteristics 
of projects that seem to attract such trainees? 

• The Relation of the Project to the LEA , 

What kinds of :cts relate well to LEAs and which remain 

isolated from the real world of public schools? We want to know 
how LEAs respond to the overtures of the projects and how the pro- 
jects deal with LEAs in the context of variables such as the 
nature of the change orientation of the project. 

These, then, are some of the first broad issues we used in examining 
our data. As we moved more deeply into analysis / models of inter-institutional 
relations emerged and related issues were examined. We shall deal with these 
as the results of our explorations are presented. 

Significance Levels 

In this section, we present the detailed results of our investiga- 
tions of the broad models presented in the previous section. These general 
areas for examination were made more specific, appropriate variables were 
selected that addressed the issues / and the empirical evidence supporting 
(or not supporting) our notions was collected. Each of the five areas will 
be discussed in turn. 

In, the following discussions, correlations will be referred to as 
being significantly different from zero or as not being significantly different. 
Throughout, the cutoff points for the correlations will be .46 for the .05 level 
of significance and .65 for the .01 level, each assuming N = 13. Reported 
correlations will not be explicitly designated as significant at a given level. 
Of course, there is some question as to whether we really want to speak in 
terms of statistical significance, given the fact that the sampling procedures 
used in selecting the sites violate the principal assumptions of the 
significance test. To appease both sides of this controversy, the statistical 
significance of correlations will be acknowledged, but non-significant 
correlations may still be discussed. 
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Relationship of the Project to the THE 

The central issue here is the degree to which a NCIES project is 
acceptable to the IHE with which it 'is involved. The most obvious measure 
of this is the constructed variable called "Centrality of project to IHE," 
variable D*, which is composed of the rating scales relating to the centrality 
of the project's goals to the IHE (Scale 10) , the centrality of the project 
director to the IHE (Scale 12) , the general institutionalization of the 
project within the structure of the IHE (Scale 04) and the interrelatedness 
of the project with other projects within or without the IHE (Scale 35) . 
The statement that the broadness of the project is related to its "centrality" 
to the IHE is a definitional statement. The correlational of this scale (35) 
with the other componants of the "Centrality" Variable are quite high, pro- 
viding empirical confirmation of the expected relationship. 

This suggests the first property of projects that are accepted by 
the IHE: they are broadly based. A reasonable explanation for this is that 
broad projects represent a wide range of interests ard , therefore, a broa:^ 
power base. 

Those individuals within the IHE who effectively determine whether a 
project will be institu'.. ,. onalized and receive their sanction (Deans, Department 
Chairman, etc.) are more likely to recognize the concerns of a project that 
is merely the special agenda of a small faction or an individual. It is, 
however, possible that the broadness referred to here is not reJated to the • 
range of activities taking place within the project. The first constructed 
variable (Service Orientation) also includes scales relating to the range of 
skais and functions within the project. The correlation between this variable 
and the IHE institutionalization variable is 0.23, not significantly different 
from zero. This indicates that broad, institutionalized projects may 
or may not have a wide range of topics and skills within its p rogram. 

Since we have found that projects that are intrinsic to the IHE have 
multiple inputs (as a result of its broadjiess involving many diverse actors), 
it is reasonable to suppose that this would lead to contusion within the 



For specific content of each variable and scale, the reader is referred to 
r^T^9^ the preceding sections: "Individuax Scales: Description," and "Constructed 
hRJC variables.". Lists of both the Scales and Constructed Variables are con- 
aEBHUo tained in Tables 1 and 2, respectively. 
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SUMMARY OF RATING SCALE DESCRIPTTOM.c; 



SCALE 



TITLE 



DIRECTION 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 . 

2C 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33- 

34 

35 

36 

37 



Source of training staff 
'Type of decision making 
Dependence on external funds 
Degree of institutionalization (anywhere) 
Size of departure from former goals 
Co: troversy attributed to above discrepancy 
Range of expertise required by client 
Range of expertise required of trainers 
Centrality of objectives to LEA 
Centrality of objectives to IHE 
Centrality of project director to LEA 
Centrality of project director to IHE 
Congruence of perceptions about change: 
between director and staff 
between staff and trainees 
between director and LEA 
bei^een trainees and LEA teachers 
Congruence of perceptions about project: 
between director and staff 
between staff pad trainees 
between direct^:: and LEA 
between trainees and LEA teachers 
Commitment to project goals for: 
project director 
project staff 
project trainees 
LEA staff 
Function of practicum in LEA 
Function of practicum in IHE 
Transportability of training 
Orientation to applied change theory 
Service orientation of staff 
Change orientation of staff 
Role of senior staff value system 
Inncvativeness of trainee role 
Willingness of IHE to change 
Willingness of LEA to change 
Interrelatedness with other projects 
Behavioral orientation 
Support for other innovations 



Outside— inside project 
Hierarchicdl'-*-<JemocMtic 
Total — none 

Not— all institutionalized 

Great — none 

Great — none 

Wide — narrow 

Wide— -narrow 

Very central-'-not 

Very central--not 

Very central— not 

Very central--not 

High congruence--none 
High congruencc^-none 
High congruence — none 
High congruence — none 

High congruence — none 
High congruence— none 
High congruence-..none 
High congrtience-^none 

CommittGd--not coimtdtted 
Committed — not coimnitted 
Committed"-r,ot committed 
Committed-- no^. committed 
Support of LLfi---not 

Intrinsic-^-extrinsic 
Total — none 

Positive to change — not 
Service — not service 
Change — not change 
Important — not 
Innovative— traditional 
Willing — unwilling 
Willing — unwilling 
Very — not 
Beliavioral~not 
Supportive — not 



oTll l"a„'»nirr 5""" ' '° '° "*t. For exam- „, for 

RlCuid scored 7 '"^ '^"'^ 
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SUMMARY OF CONSTRUCTED VARIABLE DESCRIPTTOivt?; 



VARIABLE 



TITLE 



DIRECTION 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
P 
G 



H 
1 



Service orientation of project 
Presence of change training in project 
Staff orientation to change 
Institutionalization of project in IHE 
Relevance of project to LEA 
Innovativeness of project 
Within project agreement 



Gl 
G2 
G3 



Seirvice — not service 
Training present-^-absent 
Negative — positive 
Not institutional^-very 
Relevant — not relevant 
Innovative — not innovative 
High agreement-^none 



Agreement about change 

Agreement about project operations 

Agreement about both change and operations 



Riskiness of project 

Attractiveness of project to trainees 



Innovativeness of project 
Independence of project 
Staff openness/innovativer 
All of above 



Similarity of trainees to LEA ^'^achers 



Very risky— not risky 
Attractive — not attractive 

vexy — not 

independent-rnot 
very — not 

attractive — not attractive 
similar-- dissimilar 
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project about its goals. Such confusion vdll most likely be manifested in the 
relationship between the staff and the project trainees. Rating scales 14 and 
18 measure the congruence of perceptions between these two groups concerning 
project goals and project operations respec ively. The correlations between 
the THE variable and these two scales separately and individually (acting as 
constructed variable G2) should provide a test of this hypothesis. The 
correlations between scale 14, scale 18 and their composite are .89, .55 and 
.76; each statistically significant. Taking into account the directions of 
the scales, these correlations indicate that pr ojects that are institutionalized 
within tha IHE have less congrup,nce between staff and trainees. Table 4 
illustrates this relationship. 

We may also consider the relationship of Scala 35, ef ic. . ;:ively the 
extent of linkages with other projects, with these agreement indicators. 
These correlations, in the same order as above, are -.77, -.57 and -.72. The 
chknge in sign is due to the fact that Scale 35 was negatively weighted with 
respect. to the other scales on the IHE Variable. These significant correlations 
may be interpreted as meaning that many linkages are associated with less 
congruence of perceptions . This finding is consistent with the notion that 
broadly based lU'ojects involve multiple inputs and agenda which result in 
inconsistencies in the perceptions of the staff and the trainees. 

Broadly based projects (containing such inconsistencies) ha- e a variety 
of possible attributes. Projects may have rigid, hierarchical decision making 
struct.ires, in vhich all major decisions are made by the few top staff members, 
or may be more democratically organized and involve all levels of project 
staff and trainees in the decision making process. Indeed, the correlation 
between Variable D (the extent to which the project is intrinsic to the IHE) 
and Scale 02 (the type of intern=il deciMon making) is only -.29. Although 
this correia not statisti/ i' ' ,'• ' significant, ttie negative sign indicates 

that increasing; in stj.tLr^ionalize , JSj^t je related to increasing centrali- 
zation of decision.,^,:;/:- This is not entirely consistent with the notion of 
a broad project with many kinds of individuals associated with it, but this 
might, in fact, be the way in which university-based projects tend to operate. 
In order to look at tliis i>sue, consider the correlation between the "IHE 
Variable" and the controversy rating scale (Scale 06). Again, the correlation 
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is not significant (.36), although the direction suggests that less controversy 
may be associated with greater institutionalization of the project within the 
IHE. This is consistent with the possiiDility that projects which are institu- 
tionalized tend to be hierarchical in their decision making. This relationship 
is consistent with the finding that projects with such organizations are less 
likely to be controversial. These are highly tentative suggestions to be 
sure, but they represent a part of the picture which is emerging about the 
operation of projects which are deeply imbedded in the IHEs. 

The above interest in the project »s relationship to the IHE pre- 
sumes that there will be soma relationship between this and the innovativeness 
of the project and, it ife further assumed, its eventual impact on educational 
organizations. There are two competing expectations here, each suggesting 
correlations with opposite signs. Cne holds that institutionalized projects 

are inherently conservative and have been "co-opted" by the IHE: the re- 
lationship between iimovativeness and institutionalization will be negative. 
The other holds the view that, since we have observed that institutionalized 
projects are broadly based, they will tend to, by their very nature, attract 
innovation. Hence the relationship should be positive. 

The evident test of the two hypotheses is contained in inspecting the 
correlation between the Variable measuring the degree of the relationship of 
the project with the IHE and the innovation Variable (Variable F) . .This 
.^correlation is .23; there is effectively no relationship between project cen- 
trality and innovativen^s^ . Table 5 portrays this relationship. It is 
reasonable to expect that tliis correlation has been affected by the influence 
of other variables. Consequently ^ it will be useful to partial the effects 
of several suspect variables out of this correlation. 

One factor that may be attenuating the relationship is the ext^^nt to 
which the project is service oriented (as measured by Variable A) . Institution- 
alized projects which are delivering highly specific, service-oriented, problein- 
based training to LEAs may be uninnovative by definition. But there is still 
tiie possibiliuy that a proj^^ct which is institutionalized but delivering wide- 
ranging, change-oriented training may be innovative. If we statistically hold 
constant the service orientation of the projects (by computing a partial 
correlation) , we will observe that the correlation between the IHE relationship 
and innovation, holding service orientation constant, .44. This coefficient 
is not quite significant, but indicates a strong negative trend: projects 
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which are cIoscIy . related to the I HH (intrinsic or institutionalized within 

'"''^ -^^"d n°t to be innovativP vherLtheir _ service orientatio n, is accounted 
for . ' 

The nature of an institutionalized project may be related to its 
curriculum or its staff's orientation to change." The constructed variables 
relating to these factors. Variables B and C , may be controlled for is 
studying the relationship of institutionalization and innovation. These 
partial correlations are both lower than the original simple correlation of 
.23 (.08 and .14 respectively), suggesting that the relationship observed in 
the above zero order correlation is to some extent the spurious result of 
both intrinsicness and innovation varying with the value system and curriculum 
of the project. The second order partial, controlling for both Variable A 
(service orientation' and, for example. Variable B, (change oriented curriculuir.) 
should provide a test of this. This partial is .30, a bit smaller than the 
partial removing only Variable A, and is essentially the same as the original 
simple correlation. It would appear from these correlations that the oripnt.- 
tion of the , project (ser vice, change or whatever) is really the variab le mn.c.^- 
strongly associated with innovation. T h is will be Pvplored in a later part of 
the results section . 

These results need to be considered in the light of the fact that both 
democratic decision making procedures and controversy are highly correlated 
with innovation (.70 and .88 respectively - see Table 6). This means that 
projects which are democratic and those which are controversial are lik ely to 
utilize innovative practices. At the same time, projects v.hich a^^e~dT~ ' 
strong relationship with the IHE show nothing like this kind of innovation. 
They also are not likely to support other innovations and have little bearing 
on the IHE's willingness to change. The correlations between institutionali- 
zation within the IHE (Variable D) and the scales for support of other innova- 
tions (Scale 37) and IHE willingness to change (s.ale 33) are -.32 and -.28, 
r^specitvely. Thir- latter finding suggests a new variable which may be 
partialled out of the correlation between institutionalization and innovative- 
ness: Scale 33, the willingness of the IHE to change. This partial correlation 
is .38, indicating that the willingness of the IHE to change does mediate this 
correlation. Thi^suggests that tI:ose inn ovative projects that become i n.i^ij^ - 
tior.alized do so w ithin an IHE that is willing to change . 

One oth€ consequence of achieving a stable position within the IHE 
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might be thie willingness of t-he project to take risks in trying new notions. 
The risk variable, described elsewhere, is similar to but not quite the same 
as innovation, and shows the same correlation with the institutionalization 
variable as does the innovation factor (r = .31) . Once again, there seem 
to be no simple relationships which emerge from 'che institutionalization measure. 
Some projects do get deep.ly embedded in their IHE and others c^o not, but this 
does not appear to be related to the nature of the project. 

Finally, there appears to be no relationship between the degree of 
institutionalization of the project and the attititude of the LEA toward the 
project . The LEA commitment variable (Variable E) and institutionalization 
are essentially uncorrelated (r = -.26). 



Summary of Fj. nfi-: r.as 

The central issue here is the acceptability of a NCIES project to 
its IHE, sometimes referred to as institutionalized or intrinsic. We find, 
first, that projects whichare r-ceptable to their IHEs are broadly based, 
representing a wide lange of issues and people. Such broadness is not 
necessarily related to the actual activities taking place within a project; 
a broadly based project may or may not have a wide range of curriculum 
topics. Also, broadly based projects which are central to their IHEs evidence 
less congruence between staff and trainees, most likely as a result of 
multiple inputs to project goals and practices. 

Are broadly based project characterized by centralized or decentralized 
decision making? At first glance these findings are perhaps not what might be 
expected of broadly based projects involving a variety or people and issues, 
but this might actually be the way university-based projects tend to operate. 

mat of innovativeness? The findings above suggest two competing 
hypotlieses: 1) an institutionalized project, being centralized and non- 
controversial, is inherently conservative; 2) the broad base of an insti- 
tutionalized project must encourage innovation. Neither hypothesis is 
strongly support-d by the data, but we do find a slight negative trend. If 
the service orientation of the project is held constant, more intrinsic pro- 
jects are found to be less innovative. 

More important, democratic decision making procedures and controversy 
are both highly correlated with innovation. That is, projects which are 
democratic or controversial are associated with innovative practices.. Projects 
central to ^. - ihes are not nearly as likely to be innovative , nor are their 
IHEs willii ,o change . Thus it would seem that innovative projects which, 
become institutionalized do so within an IHE which is willing to change. 

From these findings a model begins to emerge. Projects cha ra cterized 
oy IHE acceptance, a broad base, and lack of controversy tend not to he 
innov ative, i novative projects are decentralized and more controversial, 
lesu likely to be accepted by the IHE. 
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The Organizational Characteristics of t±Le Project 



The major organizational property to be examined here is the decision 
making procedure within the project. We are interested in the extent "-.o 
which the procedure includes a range of participants at several project levels. 
It is clear from the description of the relevant rating scale that the dis- 
tribution of scores on Scale 2 (type of decision making) is very wide, leading 
us to expect that a variety of project operations would be associated with 
this variable. This is not surprising since the organizational literature 
associates this kind of a variable witli many organizational factors such as 
the morale of participants, the attractiveness of the project to the partici- 
pants, communication patterns within the project, and othtir critical dimensions. 

The first important issue involving Scale 2 is its relationship to 
Variable F, Innovation. The correlation between these two is -.70, (see Table 6) , 
which indicates that the more hierarchical a project, the less likely; it is 
to be innovative; decentralized projects are more likely to be innovative . 
It is necessary to establ"^sh the basis for this associalion , since this 
organizational property is central to so many dynamics. There is a possibility 
that a change-oriented value system within the project may be associated with 
the style of decision making and that this is the source of its association, 
since this organizational property is central to so many dynamics. There is 
a possibility that a change-oriented value system within the project may be 
associated with the style of decision making and that this is the source of its 
association with innovation. The correlation between Scale 2 and 
our measure of change oriented theory (Variable C) is onl;* .23, not significantly 
different from zero. 

In order to further check this point, the effect of Variable C was 
controlled for in the correlation between Scale 2 and Innovation. The resultant 
partial correlation is --.62, which does not represent a significant drop from 
the zero order correlation. The org anizational structure of the project 
s eems to be significant ly related to innovation independent of the value system 



present in the project . Causally speaking, it is clear that the value 
system has little effect on either the decision making patterns or the 
innovativeness of thti project. We cannot, however, be so certain about the 
causal relation between innovation and decision making. The decision ; 
making structure may facilitate innovation, innovative projects may require 
gj^l^"such an organization or there may be some reciprocal relationship.- 



On the other hand, it is apparant that hierarchically organized projects 
are not likely to provide change training for their participants. The correlation 
between decision making style (Scale 2 and Variable C) (the presence of change 
training) is -.44. Further, if we control for Variable B (value of change 
in the project) in the relationship between decision making and innovation, 
the resulting partial correlation between decision making and innovation is 
-.61, little changed from their zero order correlation. We infer from this . 

- ^^g^^dless of the value pl aced on change by the Drn-;..f .t-.ff ... 
££esence of change training in the projec t curriculum, the organizational 
structure of the project i .s v^ry do.selv related to innovation. Projects with 
more democratic decision making patterns are mare likely to be innovative. 

There are several aspects of hierarchical projects which should be 
noted. They tend to be isolated rather than interrelated with other projects, 
as indicated by the correlation of .55 between Scale 2 (decision making) and ' 
scale 35 (interrelatedness) . However, LEAs are likely to consider them relevant 
to their interest: the correlation between Scale 2 and the LEA variable is .49. 
At the same time, there is a slight, nonsignificant tendency for centralized 
projects to be considered "behavioral", as the correlation of type of decision 
making and behav.iorism (Scale 36) is .38. (See I&.ble 7) Our data is 
beginning to indicate that behavioral objectives and their associated structures 
(performance criteria, for example) may be inappropriate methods for teacner 
training, especially if the training is in the methods of implementing 
organizational change. This may be a result of the fact that the objectives 
in use are not well written, because it is difficult to specify the behaviors 
of a good teacher, but it still is clear that projects which do provide change 
training do nor use behavioral approaches to the training of their particip-.nts . 
Perhaps this is because a performance based approach allows trainers to "cop ' 
out" and avoid the issues of teacher training by placing the buruan on the 
objectives, but an equally appealing alternative is the fact that behavioral 
approaches produce people with a standard set of skills yet a change agent must 
be flexible and able to deal with situations in the real world that no one could 
predict. The implications of this finding will be discussed at length in a 
later section. 
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There is contained in these relationships an emerging model stating 
that projects with rigid d ecision making structures and a lack of innovativp- 
ness tend not to be associated with othe r projects, tend to apply^behav^ nr. 1 
objectives and are considered releva n t by the UlAs . This is a picture of a 
project which is closely related to an I^:a and oriented to safe, non-dis- 
ruptive supportive activities. We expect to find little change training in 
their curriculum, and this is supported by the correlation of scale 2 and 
the change training variable (Variable B) of -.44. Projects with hierarchi- 
cal decision making procedures are service oriented: The correlav.ior be- 
tween Scale 2 and Variai.le A (service orientation) is .62. Most importantly, 
these hierarchical projects tend to have trainees who are not committed to 
the project. This is borne out by a correlation of -.48 between commitment 
(scale 23) and type of decision making. Finally, the correlation between 
centralization of decision making and our "risk" variable is -.83, indicating 
^^^^ hierarchical projects are not about to b.° ventnrPsore to upse the 
status-qu'-' . 
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Summary of Findings 

The nature of project decision mak.ing is the major organizational 
issue; the wide distribution of scores on this scale suggests that a variety 
of project characteristics might be associated with the variable, a result 
which is consistent with the literature. To begin with, we find that 
democratic decision making patterns are associated with innovativeness. 
Innovativeness appears to have little to do with staff values towards change 
or the change orientation of the staff and training program. Regardless of 
the content of the program, therefore, the decision making structure of the 
project is very significantly related to innovation. 

Hierarchical projects tend to be isolated rather than interrelated 
with other projects, to be associated with LEAs which consider tham relevant, 
and to be behavioristically oriented. '^'hey also tend to have little change 
training in their curricula- to have trainees wro are not -oimnitted, and l?) 
avoid taking risks. 

These findings strenc:::hen our -rrr^ng rvdel- De-e^ . lizaticn of 
decision making is indeed strongly as elated w.;.th innov more so than 

the content of the project's training program. In addit^.-n . being broadly 
based and non-controversial, hierarchical projects are isolated from other 
projects, closely related to their LEAs, and oriented to specific supportive 
service activities which do not inspire trainee commitment. 
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TABLE 8 



TRAINING FOR CHANGE (Variable B) vs 
INNOVATION (Variable F) 
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TABLE 9 
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The Trair.inq Curriculum and Practicuin 

We have several variables that are directly related to the issue of 
curriculum (which .ctually inc des the p-acticum) . r .structed variable B 
refers to the pre:, . nee of chanc training .n the curr: .-um. Rating scales 
2S and 26 measur. ; he extent to -.hich the practicun, is s. on as central to the 
op -ot:ionG of th^ EA and liiE , oectively . Finally, .ca e 36 relates to the 
d'- to which t; project base:^ its operations on >2ha .oral grounds. 

'-.ur first rnjor finding 3 that innovation i: _like__^ 3 occur when 
^ "^^"ge t:..ining in i:hc iculum , 3 inc" -tec . in 

- ■'■•<^n Vc:riable B change ^ -r and Vei^. ole i.nnr ^ , ,0 

Tah 8). HOW -cr, th. _j —re a statement uf the construct validity 
rhe change training variable than a finding of -significance, but it helps 
to clarify the nature of change training. if Scale 32 (Innovativeness of 
tr.-.inoo role) is removed from the innovation variable and correlated by 
itself with variable B, the coefficient is .85. Clearly, change training 
means_training in new function s for the trainees . The consequence of this for 
the attitudes of the trainees toward' the projects ought to be very positive. 
The correlation between Variable B and Scale 23 (Committment of trainees to 
the project) is .91, indicating that this is, in fact, the case (See Table 9). 
■^'"'^ trainees are found to be committed to projects which provide training 

in the me tho_ ds of change, implyin g that the trainees are being prepared for 
new roles in the educational system . However, the nature of change training 
can be furthe-*- explored. 

It is reasonable to expect that change training might occur in a 
project that is interrelated with many other projects. The correlation 'ft 
Variable B (chanae training) with Scale 35 (intf:rrelatedness) is only .10, 
indicatina that th^^re is no systematic input from a variety of contacts (the 
cosmopolitanism of the project, as it were) which contributes to its change 
orientation. Further, the extent of change oriented training is not related 
to th e extent to which the project is institutionalized witni n the IHE, as 
indicated by the correlation of .28 between Variable B and Variable D 
(institutionalization of project within IHE). However, if Scale 35 (inter- 
relatedness) is controlled for in this relationship, the partial correlation 
of IHE relation and change training increases to .48. This indicates that 
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£roiects.j^ are solidly based in thP nn.-v ersity, indeoenH.nt of the extent 
t^JfhigjLthey^e interrelated with other proj ects, do have t he resources to 
tryjiewjgthgds of training. This is confirmed by the _^grrel ation between 
yariable_^and_the Risk Variable ( Variable H) , which i s . Even though 
projects which are institutionalized are not necessarily innovative projects, 
they do tend to have a change orientation to their training programs, and also 
tend to have a willingness to be venturesome in their procedures 

The change orientod training program should be --lat ,easure of 

the extent x- '■^,h?i^<^ ., ^„ 

. ,nas.s ^ -^'^nga theory IS present in the project. 

The correlation between Variable B (change training) and Variable C (values) 
would test this notion, and the correlation of -.50 between them (when taking 
the direction of the loadings on these variables into ^count) indicates that 
this is, indeed, the case. Further, if scale 30 (Change orientations of the 
senior staff) is related to Variable B, the correlation is increased to .60. 
Ihi^_illdicates that f ■ theoreti cal values of the senior staff is the central 
dimension in associating with the natu re of the training ^ro ar^. Further, 
if we turn the issue around, it is clear that irL^hgse^oj ects in which there 
is a strong commitfanent of the sen ior staff to change theorv, there is also a 
lt£°I}^tendency for the training to be transportable to the vp.i^ ^^ This 
relationship is suggested by a correlation of .72 between transportability 
(as measured by Scale 27) and the change orientation of the senior staff. On 
the other hand, projects in which the senior staff has a strong service orien- 
tation do not necessarily provide their trainees with transportable skills. 
The correlation between service orientation and transportability is -.17. This 
suggests that service oriented projects do not necessarily translate their 
intentions for providing specific skills for particular real world problems ' 
into appropriate training programs. Some of these projects do and some do not, 
but there is a much greater tendency for projects which are change oriented 
rather than service oriented to be associated with transferable skill training, 
we were interested in trying to determine if the lack of transferability of 
skill training in service oriented projects was a function of the interest of 
the service oriented projects in change theory. That is, we wanted to know if 
service oriented projects which also have a change theory component might 
produce n>ore transferable skill training than service oriented projects without 
a change theory interest. Since change orientation and service orientation 
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correlate but .01, indicating that the two dimensions are independent, such 
a situation is possible. Partial correlations with several variables con- 
trolled for did not alter the above relationships, and we are left at this 
point with t he most interpretable result being the low relationship between 
service orientation an d transferability of skill training . One final aspect 
of the change training nature of a project ought to be examined here. The 
response of the trainees to the project is a critical matter. Hero it is 
apparent that train ees who are in projects which are strongly oriented toward 
change training are highly committed to the project (r = .91) . 

We turn nov7 to the consideration of the content of the curricul- m in 
behavioral terms. Scale 36 measures the extent to which the goals and 
procedures of the project are stated with behavioral criteria attached to 
them. This scale loads ne-^.tively on the change theory variable (Variable C) , 
indicating that projects w ich are interested in change theory tend not to 
assign great weight to the task of establishing performance criteria in 
specific terms. Oi. the contrary, their interests are global and not easily 
stated in behavioral tenr.s. Projects with behaviorist orientations have a 
sl ight but nonsignificant tendency not to be innovative , as shown by the 
correlation of -.31 between innovation (Variable F) and behaviorism (Scale 36). 
Further, such behaviorist projects are characterized by staff who do not have 
strong change orientations (shown by a correlation of -.53 with Scale 30), 
w ho aro instead stro n gly service oriented (a correlation of .52 with Scale 29), 
j2Ut^ osc value systems do not play an important role in the operation of the 
P^Qj'r^^.. correlation of -.52 with Scale 31). Behavioral criteria also seem 
to be present where the project director is in close agreement with, the LEA 
about the nature of the goals and strategies of the project, as indicated by 
a correlation of .70 b6t\,oen behaviorism and Scale 19. This is also true in 
cases where the project dj.rector and the trainees both have perceptions about 
the magnitude of change required in education that are congruent with those 
of the LEA. This is indicated by correlations of behaviorism and Scale 15 and 
16 of .73 and .69 respectively. There is no relationship between trainee 
commitment and behavioristic orientation of the proje cts (r=-.24). This 
contrasts with the previo usly reported tendency of coimiicment of the trainees 
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to change training projects (r^ .91). F i nally, there is a tendency for 
beh aviorally oriented projects to tend to be c onseryatiye in thPi. .p p.....v^ 
as measured by the Risk Variable (r= -.43) . 

we turn now to the practicum, a central aspect of all NCIES projects, 
we naye looked at this in two ways: whether the practicum is related to the 
interests of the LEA and supported by it (Scale 25) , and whether the practicum 
is an integral part of the IHE training program or an ad hoc exercise added 
to the program (Scale 26) . We find somewhat different patterns of relation- 
ships between the practicum and other aspects of the projects depending upon 
which scale is used. Thus, if the practicum is su pported by the LEA, 
tends not to be inno yatiye (r = -.45), but if it is intrinsic to the the, 
can_be associated with either innoyatiye or non-innoyatiye practi ces (r =-- .06). 
conseryatiye LEAs will accept conventional practica. The degree "to which t";^' 
practicum is intrinsic to the IHE appears not to be associated with any of 
the measures which were originally thought to be its correlates. Thus, 
Scale 26 is unrelated to the innovatiyeness of the role sought by the 
trainees (Scale 32, r = -.09) even though trainees seeking innovative roles 
might be expected to be seeking out closely related practica. On the other 
hand, a practicum closely related to the LEA's interests is unlikely to be 
preparing trainees for innovative roles (r = -.39). Projects which deviate 
from traditional practices (Scale 5) might be expected to generate carefully 
thought through practica, but the correlation between Scale 5 and Scale 26 
(IHE support) is .05. Practica which are supported by the LEA, on the other 
hand, tend not to be found in projects which are deviant (r = -.32). Trainee 
cor mnil-.tment to the p roj ects (Scale 23) is not related to the degree to~hT^ 
the practicum is intrinsic to the IHE (r = .05). whereas there is a sliahtiv 
negative, albeit not significant, tendency for trainees to have less 
committmer-.t in project s whose practicum is supported by the LEA (r =-- -.24) . 

The relationship between the practicum and the extent to which the 
gr oject uses be havio ral criteria in the training program i.c an imp ortant 
issue. DO LEAS tend to support practica which are the work of projects 
using behavioral criceria? The correlation between these two measures 
(Scales 25 and 36) is .07, indicating that the practica are supported by 
the LEA for reasons unrelated to this style of project operation. However, 
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projects which have practica intrinsically related to the work done at the IHE 
(Scale 26) also appear to utilize behavioral criteria (r= .51). (Table 10) 
This last is interesting since we expected that closely integrated practica 
would not necessarily be found with a single style of project. Consequently, 
we controlled for Variable A (service orientation) from the correlation of 
Scale 26 with Scale 36, but the resulting partial correlation* was not 
different from the zero order correlation. Our results indicate that projects 
which tend to have practica closely related to the IHE are also those which 
tend to utilize behavioral criteria, regardless of the service orientation 
of the project. 
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TABLE 10 



FUNCTION OF PRACTICUM IN IHE (Scale 26) 
BEHAVIORISTIC ORIENTATION (Scale 36) 
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Summary of Findin gs 

Change training in the curriculum is associated with a good deal of 
innovation. As might be expected, attitudes of trainees towards change- 
oriented projects are also quite positive when there is change training. 
What are the sources ct curricula oriented towards change? 

First, change training programs are not clearly interrelated with 
other projects. The extent to which a project is institutionalized is more 
important. Apparently projects which are solidly , based in their iHEs re- 
gardless of interrelatedness, have the resources to try new training methods 
and the willingness to be venturesome - although they are not necessarily 



innovative. 



Change oriented training programs are r-s.tively related to the 
extent to which projects are characterized by an emphasis o. change theory, 
especially as indicated by the theoretical values of senior staff, staff 
values are also related to transferability of skills, m projects where 
senior staff are strongly committed to applied change theory, training tends 

to be transferable to the real wnrlH a 

real world. A high service orientation among senior 

staff , on the other hand , is not associated with transferability . 

As for the content of the curriculum in behavioral terms, we find 
that behavioral projects tend not to be innovative and not to be interested 
in change theory. Behavioral projects also demonstrate agreement between 
the project director and the LE^ about the goals and strategies of the project 
and congruence of perception about the desirability and magnitude of change 
between the LEA, on the one hand, and the project director and trainees on 



the other. 



Let us now consider the practicum, a key feature of all NCIES projects 
Apparently the relationships between the practicum and other aspects of a 
project are complex. if the practicum is supported by the LE^, it tends not to 
be innovative. But if it is intrinsic to the IHE, it can be associated with 
either innovative or non-innovative practices. Similarly, there is no strong 
^ relationship between LEA support for the practicum and the extent to which the 
practicum uses behavioral criteria. However, we find that projects whose 
practica are intrinsically related to the work done at the IHE do tend to 
utilize behavioral criteria. 
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TO our model based on a project's relationship to the IHE, and its 
organizational characteristics, we may now add that change training in the 
curriculum is associated with both innovation and trainee coiranitment. Senior 
staff values are a likely source of such change training. Innovative, change- 
oriented training programs tend to be non-behavioral and to teach transportable 
skills. -The relationship of project structure and training program content 
to the practicum - which is outside the IHE - is considerably more complicated. 
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Sele:^ on 



^"ainees 



It „nl be suggested in the section of the results dealing with the 
proJect/LE. relationship that the nature of the project trainees is a critical 
factor .„ defining this relationship. It is also reasonable to consider the 
possibility that the oonMitoent of the trainees to the goals and procedures 
of the porjects -ay have an in,pact on the overall success of the project in 
meeting its goals. 

The most obvious measure of trainee quality is the rating scale 
of trarnee coM„it.ent to project goals (Scale 23). „e should like to explore 
the possible characteristics of projects that might be associated with co™,itted 
trainees with the hope that these qualities could be used by other projects 
ir, recruiting or planning the project to make it .nore attractive to' such 
people. A first look at the scales and variables we have available to u= 
indicates that they could be placed in two large classes, those properties 
of the project which can be manipulated (organizational structure, content 
of trarning) and those that cannot (cor.it.ent of project director, role of 
Staff value system) . 

Among the non-„,„ipulable attributes of the project, the mostin- 
terestrng relationship is that between trainee commitment and the innovative- 
ness of the project. Commitment and innovation (measured bv Variable F» 
correlate .63. Th. ■■riskine.s s- of th e project (Var^.bl. „, correlates '.,1 
H^th^ inee commitment . (See Table 11.) But perhaps even more powerful 
are the associations between the attributes of the staff and the co„„itment 
of the trainees, the role of the senior staff value system (Scale 31, correlates 
.65 with commitment and the senior staffs value of change (Variable c, 
correlates .91. This sugge sts that the trainees .o..<tment may be at lea.. 

part a result of the co,,^,>ment of the staff whi.h they project to t.. 
trainees and others . 

Aside fron, the obvious benefits of having a committed, dedicated 
staff .n a highly innovative project, what sorts of project variables that 
could be manipulated are associated with trainee commitment? The variable 
££lat^ to the project providi ng change trainln. ......... ■ ,,3, 
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TABLE 11 



RISK (Variable H) vs. 
TRAINEE COMMITMENT (Scale 23) 



1 r = .71 
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risk " 
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7 low 

commitment 
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I high 

committment 
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risk 
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happe:-. when the range of the project is examined. The correlation between 
coiranitment and the range of expertise required of trainers (Scale 8) is .61: 
a wide range of train e r expertise is associated with commitment . But the 
correlation between the range of expertise required by the client system (Scale 7) 
and commitment only .08; there is no relationship between the range of 
expertise required by the client s ystem and commitmen t. However, the project's 
dependence on external funds (Scale 3) correlates .58 with commitment, indicating 
^^^^ PJ^°1ects that are depe ndent on external (non-IHE and non-LEA) funds have 
trainees who are more c ommitted than those in other projects , stated another 
way, those projects which are financially independent of the systems tha-, they 
seek to change are more likely to hav/e committed trainees. 

The service orientation of the project (Scale 29) is negatively 
related to commitment (r = -.46), as is the type of decision making within 
the project (r = -.48). The more service oriented, hierarchical projects 
(and thes e two have al r eady been shown to be related) tend to have lower 
levels of trainee commitment. Th e institutionalization within the IHE of the 
projects also tends t o be associated with less commitment. Scale 10. the 
intrinsicness o f the project to the IHE is correlated -.44 with commitment, 
^"'^^^^^^ ' ^^^^ projects more cen tral to the IHE are likely to have lower . 
levels of trainee commitment . However, the simple correlation between commitment 
and centrality of the project to the LEA (Scale 9) is -.01, indicating no 
relationship. That is, there may be committed trainees in projects that 
are central to LEAs as well as noncommitted ones. It seems likely 
that there is some other variable that would explain the lack of an expected 
(negative) relationship. We previously found that commitment of LEA 
staff was a critical variable in these issues. Consequently, Scale 24, the 
commitment of the LEA staff, was partialled out of the correlation between 
trainee commitment and LEA centrality. When this was done, the partial cor- 
relation rose to -.70 , indicating that the commitment of the LEA staff is indeed 
important here , once again, the "boundary people" are found to be important 
to the change process. 

The above results led us to develop a model of what makes a pro- 
ject attractive to committed trainees, or to those trainees who are likely 
to become strongly committed to the goals of the projects. We see essentially 
a three part model. Attractive pr ojects are broad, innovative and controversial : 
they are not tied to iH E s and are dependent on external funding; they might be 
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associated with an LEA if the LEA staff is also comraitted to the project? they 
have a democratic structure and are staffed by insiders with a strong, change 
oriented point of view which is manifested in the content of the project . 
Variable I (attractiveness) was constructed in order to provide a single measure 
of this factor. However, factor analysis of the 11 scales and variables that 
were combined to make the attractiveness measure indicated that a more internally 
consistent measure wovild be obtained by measuring the three component parts 
separately. (See pp. IV~70, 71.) 

The three subparts of Variable I, representing innovativeness , 
(lack of) institutionalization within the IHE, and project structure correlate 
with trainee coirnnitment (Scale 23) .67, .17, and .61 respectively. The full 
eleven scale variable correlates .68 with commitment. This suggests that some 
weighting as derived from a multiple regression procedure, may yield an even 
higher correlation than unit weighting. The low correlation associated with 
the second componet is difficult to interpret. It could be the result of the 
effects of some external variable that is attenuating the true correlation, 
as has been the case in other relationships we have presented. However, the 
characteristics of this variable make it appear unlikely. We know, from 
the formula for the partial correlation, that this other variable would 
have to correlate negatively with commitment but positively with the 
attraction variable (or the reverse) . We would have to identify something 
that makes a person more committed, but causes the project to be less 
attractive, or something that attracts participants but then makes them 
less -committed. This analysis leads us to believe that^ the IHE institution- 
alization part of the attractiveness variable is, in fact, less strongly 
related to commitment than the other parts* 

In general, then, we have found, jjiat an innovative, democratic 
change oriented project that is both organizationally and financially inde- 
pendent from the institutions it seeks to change tends to have more committed 
trainees than other typos of projects. A good example of this from the case 
studies is the TTT project at Mathis, Atlantica, notated as project "H" in 
the various tables. The opposite extreme could be represented by the Voc- 
ational Education grant to the Edwardia SEA, project "F". 
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The causal directions of the relationships discussed above are 
not clear; do these projects attract those people who are rnnnnittod or 
does it take "typical'' trainees and make them committed. chex , 

self-selection phenomenon: innovative projects attract innovative trainees who 
are, almost by definition, committed to f:hange and, since the goal of 
this type of project is change, to the goals of the projects. There are 
aspects of the projects that would support either view: training in change 
could be a cause of commitment, but change oriented projects could simply 
be attractive to change oriented trainees. The experimental design required 
to investigate this is quite beyond the scope of this study. 
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Summary pf Findings 

The nature of the project trainees appears to be associated with the 
project/LEA relaticnship , and with the overall success of the project in 
meeting its goal; The most obvious measure of trainee quality is their 
commitment to prcrect goals, i.e., the implementation of innovation. The 
project characteristics which might be related to trainee commitment basically 
fall into two classes: those which can be minipulated, and those which cannot. 

Among the non-manipulable project variables, the most interesting 
relationship is die high correlation between innovativeness and trainee 
commitment: trainees are committed to projects which are innovative, which 
are willing to take "isks. Perhaps trainee commitment stems in part from 
staff commitment, fcr the role of tne senior staff valve system and the value 
f change are bcth h.ghly correlated with trainee commitment. 

As for manipulable project characteristics, the presence of change 
training proves . to be strongly associated with commitment. Commitment is 
also related to the range of expertise in the project from the lUffs perspective 
but not from the LEA's. Projects which require a wide range of trainer 
expertise tend to have coinmitted trainees. There is no apparent relationship 
between commitment and the range of expertise required by the client system. 
The service orientation or a project is negatively related to commitment, ' 

as are hierarchical decisi-n making and institutionalization within either 
the THE or the LEA. 

In sum, projects which are attractive to trainees , are innovative and 
controversial. They are not tied to IHEs or LEAs, unless LEA staff are also 
committed, and - as discussed in previous sections - they are democratic 
and staffed by trainers wi -ih a change orientation, which is manifested in the 
curriculum. 
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Project Relations with the :^^A 

This section will deal with project characteristics that may be 
related to the nature of the relationship that exists between the project 
and the LEA that it serves. There is an important difference here, however. 
The IHEs are seen by NCIES as service providers; the LEAs are seen as service 
-eceivers who will change as a result of the services the project and the IHE 
(as agent for the project) provide. It is in this spirit that we will refer 
to Variable E as being related to the "relevance of the project to the LEA." 
This variable is the primary dependent variable we will be dealing. with here, 
although we will also attempt to relate it to other dependent variables, such 
as innovativeness . 

The aspect of the project with which the LEAs are most likely to 
have day-to-day contanct is the trainee population. We know that most NCIES 
projects are administratively located somewhere other than at the local level 
(at an IHE, SEA or intermediate district level). It seems likely that the 
trainees would shape the nature of the project/LEA relationship more than any 
other single force. To investigate this, we correlated the LEA variable 
(variable E) with scale 16, the congruence of perceptions about educational 
change between the trainees and the LEA teachers with whom they come into 
contact in their practicum. This correlation was .62, indicating that pro- 
jects whose trainees per ceptions are similar to those of the LEA teachers 
tend to have better relationships with the LEAs . This is especially important 
in view of the fact that many NCIES projects have as participants these very 
people, while others are committed to bringing new actors into the educational 
profession. 

However, we observe that the correlation between LEA relevance and 
the committment of the trainees is only -.15. This is somewhat contradictory 
to the previous finding, since we would expect tliat committed trainees are 
not very much like the LEA teachers. But this is not the case, as this cor- 
relation is -.05. There are two possible explanations for such results: 
there exist many trainees who are similar to LEA teachers who are committed 
to projects as we .1 as those who are not committed, or that there is some 
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other variable whose effects have caused these low correlations. If we 
compute the partial correlation between trainee committment and LEA relevance, 
controlling for the committment of the staff, we find 'zhe simple correla- 
tion of -.15 increases to -.691 That i.g. if we hold the supportive context 
provided by the LEA staff constant, there emerges a st rong negative relation- 
ship between the committment of trainees and the relevance of th e project to 
the LEA. This indicates that LEA staff, sometimes called boundary persons , 
who are supportive of a project, can help provide the sanction of the LEA 
that might otherwise be lacking and perhaps facilitate innovation. 

The notion that the trainees are important in influencing the LEA's 
perceptions is reinforced when we study the effect of project staff charac- 
teristics. The correlations between the LEA variable and the change training 
orientation of the project {variable B) , the project director's value of 
change (variable C) , and the role of the senior staff value systems (scale 
31), are -.13, -20 and -.05 respectively. If we combine the first two in 
a multiple regression equation, the multiple, correlation does not increase 
at all oyer the highest simple correlation ( R = 4.0). 

Organizational properties of the project fare little better. The 
behavioral orientation of the project (Scale 36) and its relevance to the 
correlate only .36. This is not quite significant, but indicates a trend 
toward behaviorally oriented projects being more relevant to the LEAs . 
Also, the service orientation of the staff (and, hence, the project) is cor- 
related .48 with LEA relevance. This indicates that service oriented pro- 
jects a re more relevant to the LEA. Since such projects are dedicated to 
meeting the staffing needs of local districts, we can see how this rela- 
tionship might come to exist. The risk variable correlates -.33 with the LEA 
variable, indicating that more venturesome projects tend not to be relevant 
to the LEAs, although this correlation is not quite large enough to be sta- 
tistically significant. 

This last relationship of LEA relevance with the riskiness of the 
project suggests that similar findings may be had if we look at the rela- 
tionship of the project and the LEA if the project is innovative, as measured 
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by variable F. The correlation between these two variables is only -.22. 
some projects that are innovative may be relevant to the IHE, others may not. 
This implies that a third factor is function.. ..g that would explain why some 
innovative projects receive LEA support and others do not. If we control for 
the commitment of the LEA staff to the project, the correlation is increased 
to -.48. But if we control for the LEA 's willingness to change (scale 34), we 
find the partial correlation virtually identical to the simple correlation 
(-.20 vs. -.22). Again, these results suggest that the LEA staff and their 
commitment to the g oals of the project are important factors in explaining 
how a pro-ject r ecei ves LEA support, and s omew hat more important than the LEA' s 
willingness to change in this regard . 

There is, however, a direct relat ionship between the relevance of 
the project a nd th e willingness of the LEA to change . The correlation here 
is .72. Table 12 indicates that the relationship is even stronger than the 
correlation suggests, because there are three projects which are totally 
irrelevant to the needs of LEAs, although their LEAs vary in willingness to 
change . 
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TABLE 12 



PROJECT RELEVANCE TO LEA (Variable E) VS. 
LEA WILLINGNESS TO CHANGE (Scale 34) 



relevant 

< — 



■* \- 



LEA unwilling 



B M 



I F 



li, LEA willing 



G J 
E H 



K 



not 
relevant 



Project A received a "not appropriate" rating on Scale 34 
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Summary of Findings 

What project characteristics affect the quality of relationships 
with LEAS? We might suppose that the trainees are important, for they 
are in day-to-day contact witi-i LEA staff. This proves to be the case as 
far as congruence of perceptions about educational change is concerned. 
Projects whose traineas ' perceptions are similar to those of LEA teachers 
tend to have better relationships with LEAs . Trainee commitment, interest- 
ingly, correlates negatively with relevance to the LEA if the commitment 
of LEA staff is held constant. This suggests the key role of LEA staff in 
i.'oster-ing project relevance to LEA concerns. 

Project staff characteristics - the director's value of change, 
the role of the senior staff value system, the project's change training 
orientation - tend to : - less important than trainee characteristics. However, 
the service orientation of senior staff does correlate significantly with 
relevance to the LEA. Service oriented projects, not surprisingly, are more 
relevant. Apparently neither the riskiness nor the innovativeness of a project 
are associated with relevance. In contrast, there is a direct relationship 
between relevance and the willingness of the LEA to change. 

Thus, relevance is much more closely tied to LEA attitudes and char- 
acteristics of project trainees than to the characteristics of the project 
and its staff. The main implication of these findings for the model we have 
been constructing would seem to be this. The internal and institutional 
forces shaping a project towards innovation and change in the IHE and in the 
LEA can be deterroned, if imperfectly. But the impact of project on the 
LEA seems to be less a matter of what project actors intend than of the. 
a-t-titudes and behaviors of LEA staff. 
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APPENDIX A 

INTERCORELATION MATRIX, ALL SCALES AND VARIABLES 
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Chapter VI 

Summary of Findings and Policy Recommendations 



The findings from the case studies are summarized here, specifically 
with regard to areas out of which policy recommendations can come. There 
are results reported in Chapter V which will not be included here either 
because they are too specific and unique to a given project or program, or 
because they do not appear at this time to be policy relevant. It must be 
kept clear that, because of the limitations inherent in this study, both 
the findings and the recommendations are subject to common sense appraisal 
as well as further empirical validation. The findings do, however, have 
credibility beyond that which may be derived from typical survey research. 
The difficulties with questionnaire-based studies have been documented in 
the research literature. The unique contribution of this study is the use 
of case study materials gathered by trained, objective observers which in 
turn could be coded and translated into quantitative measures via rating 
scales so that these narrative reports could, in fact, yield analyzable 
information. 

The findings will be reported in summary form in respect to: 
relationships of project, and LEA with IHE; project organization; curriculum 
development; trainee characteristics; and relationships of LEA to project and 
IHE. Finally, policy recommendations which relate directly to these findings 
will be outlined. 

A. Relationship of IHE to Project: Summary of Findings 

Projects which have a broad base in the IHE, which call upon the 
resources of a number of departments, disciplines, and staff at different levels 
in the organizational structure, and which have multiple linkages with other 
projects, appear to acquire more institutional support. The IHE administration 
sees as more substantial projects which involve the inputs of factlty from 
several departments, community agencies, and other federal projects on the 
campus. The breadth of organizational resources used does not refer here 
to the range of activies taking place within the project, the range of curriculum 
or the ranae of trainee characteristics. 
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Projects which were traditional in the sense of being degree or 
certification oriented tended to be heirarchically organized, with a strong 
centralized decision-making procedure. These projects tended to call upon a 
variety of consultants and outside faculty who made relatively short term 
substantive contributions to the projects via individual courses or workshops. 
This kind of relationship required the major decision-making to remain in the 
hands of the project directors. This, in turn was related to the relatively 
nt:ronq dearee of di sat isfaction • wi th which trainees preceived the projects. 

Service oriented projects were valued by IHE. These programs perform 
the sort of professional education function that Schools of Education have 
traditionally performed. IHE in this case resembled an educational supermarket 
from which the project director could select units of training for participants. 
On the other hand, non-traditional programs tended to be less broad in the 
utilization of IHE resources and were less apt to have centralized decision- 
making, therefore more apt to include inputs from other actors in the program 
in the determination of operations, planning and philosophy. 

Projects which used a variety of resources of the IHE, and had hierarchica 
decision-making structures also tended not to be innovative. The emphasis in 
these instances was on a strictly traditional - service function. The exception 
to this generalization seems to be where the IHE itself was oriented towards 
innovation, so that the evolution of service programs was flavored by a 
general institutional support for the non-traditional. 

The key factor determining a project's degree of innovativeness appears 
to be the extent to which the project sees itself primarily as a service program. 
In these cases, the projects tended to become part of the ongoing structure 
of the IHE. Where innovative projects became a regular component of the IHE 
structure, it appeared that a heavy emphasis on servicing the LEA was present, 
although in this case the service represented a means of entre , or a quid pro 
quo with the LEA. Service as a reward appeared to be associated with innovative 
projnrts whereas projects which aimed primarily at servicing the LEA were 
very traditional. Innovative programs become a part of regular IHE operations 
only when the IHE already supports innovation. 

When projects were an extension of the regular IHE degree or certification 
program, or part of such programs, they tended not to be innovative. When practica 
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were located in a LEA and the trainees were already employed by (or prospective 
employees of) the lea, the projects became increasingly more conventional over 
time. The institutional constraints of the IHE may have served to reduce the 
amount of innovation in a project closely related to established, traditional 
programs, or it may have been that the LEAs were unwilling to provide practicum 
positions (or employment) for persons trained in unconventional ways outside 
of recocni^ed d^aree or credential programs, thereby acting against innovation. 
Degree requirements resided primarily within the prerogative of the IHE, and 
the evidence appeared to be that such requirements were not modified by projects, 
certification requirements were ultimately administered by state departments 
of education, and again there was little evidence of modifications in such 
requirements as the result of any program. Degree and certification requirements 
in themselves tended to be traditional and therefore imposed constraints upon 
innovative programs. 

Projects with innovative features tended to be in separate institutes 
or special administrative units outside the regular administrative structure 
of the IHE. In these instances, there appeared to be a tendency to hire 
non-tenured staff , to have less adequate facilities, and to be regarded as 
academically inferior. The survival of innovative projects under such condi- 
tions is problematical. 

Policy Recommendat ions: Project /IHE Relations 

A new, NCIES-supported teacher training (or inservice education) 
project Which perceives its primary mission as the supply of such training 
(service orientation) is much more easily assimilated into the existing 
organizational structure of the ihE than a project which seeks to cause 
change and train educational "shock troops". Further, this service orien- 
tation is more easily supported by conservative institutions (such as iHEs and 
and LEAS), because it is seen as an extension of traditional educational 
practice. This suggests that projects which are explicitly change oriented 
should not be expected to achieve a secure position within the IHE. Grant 
award procedures could favor proposals which indicate the project will be 
located somewhere outside the traditional organization of the IKE. This 
could be accomplished by assigning the grant (and the administration of the 
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project) to an Institute within the IHE or to some other agency: LEA, SEA, 
or intermediate district. Other parts of this report will deal with the 
problems associated with some of these alternatives. 

It seems clear that the most viable strategy for producing a power base 
for a project within the IHE is to have it establish and maintain a variety of 
linkag^^s with several kinds of change oriented projects. Guidelines which 
roquiro funding .sovnral projects simultaneously at any one institution will 
likely reach the critical value of seeding to expect that change-orientation 
will TiakE root thereby- 

B. Relation of Projects to the LEA: Summary of Findings 

Despite the stated purpose of a number of the projects to produce 
some change in the LEA, there was little evidence that this happened. This 
finding has been documented throughout the educational literature. The 
data here supported what has previously been reported anecdotally or in 
single instances: LEA's are very difficult to change. 

Projects which tended to be significant service adjuncts to the opera- 
tion of the LEA had trainees whose educational outlook was similar to that 
of ether teachers in that system. In fact, in a number of instances the 
trainees were themselves these teachers, recruited directly from the LEA 
into the programs rather than being drawn from a national pool. Where these 
trainees were prospective teachers, they were recruited from among local 
residents or already enrolled education students who tended to share basically 
the sane value system as teachers already in the LEA. Such projects were 
apt to be tied closely to servicing the immediate and specific needs of the 
local system:^. These projects tended to be strongly traditional in their 
training programs and tc h.-^vc few innovative approaches or practices. 
The services desired may have had a high priority for the LEA, but little poten- 
tial for change In the organizational structure of the LEA. These projects 
did, hr.w.^ver, provide personnel trained to provide new or better services 
desired by the LEA. 

The relationship of trainee commitment to the goals of the project 
was a complex one. Where LEA staff supported the project goals, trainees 
reflected this view. Even if the service to be delivered _bY project was one 
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of hicrh priority to the LEA, staff may not have been committed to the stated goals 
of the project, and trainees may have been expected to show low committinent to 
likewise project goals. These trainees tended to view the project as a means 
of professional upgrading, as a means of acciamulating credit for salary 
increase and/or tenure, reflecting a view shared by LEA staff. 

Where projects were innovative and change oriented, trainees who tended 
to have a high commitment to the goals of the project were individuals 
who were not enrolled in the program primarily for personal professional 
rewards, and these were projects which were generally tangential to the' organi- 
zation or operation of the LEA. The more dedicated a project was to the 
specific needs of LEA, the more likely it was to recruit and attract traditional, 
system-mobile persons rather than change oriented persons. 

The role of the project director in the IHE and his staff appeared to 
have little influence in this situtation in the LEA. Even in situations where 
the project director had a strong comiitment to change, there was no indi- 
cation that such a viewpoint influenced the LEA personnel, nor was the 
project likely to become closely associated LEAs. Trainees with high 
interest in change were attracted to projects whose director enunciates such 
an orientation, but such projects were almost always peripheral to the func- 
tioning of the LEA. Staff commitment to the goals of the projects, with a 
change orientation and interest in innovative practices, also had little effect 
on the lea's orientation. 

In other words, there was little in the structure or operation of 
the projects themselves which suggested means by which innovative projects 
may be able to influence their LEA's. The organizational models of the 
present projects did not seem to possess the resources or utilize the strategies 
necessary to produce the kind of leverage necessary to influence an LEA 
to change its operations. 

Local school systems had more interest in and propensity for 
seriously being involved with projects which were hierarchically organized; 
where decision-making rested with a senior staff or director, rather than 
projects in which decision-making was shared across several levels of staff 
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and trainees. Projects in which decision-making was not shared tended to be 
projects with a traditional orientation and a focus on service delivery. 
Tightly organized, centrally managed projects appeared to be able to establish 
relationships wich LEAs that were non-threatening because they were consistent 
with the ongoing activities of the LEA and were service oriented. LEAs appeared 
to resist involvement with innovative projects, where decision-making was 
a shared responsibility, and where the service orientation was subordinate to 
a change orientation. 

The practica organized by projects exemplified this dichotomy: we 
found close support of the projects' practica by the LEA in those instances 
in which such training components were consistent with the current operational 
procedures of the LEA. Practica which were orientated toward systemic change, 
phasing new kinds of personnel into the system (particularly minority group 
personnel) , or incorporating new kinds of activities in which the trainees were 
skilled (such as change agents) tended to be isolated, with little potential 
for enduring impact on the LEA. 

VThen high level personnel from the LEA served as liaison between the 
project and the LEA, there was evidence of close working relationship in the 
search for innovative practices. Where such boundary personnel from the 
LEA were actively involved in the project, where they were interested in the 
substantive approach of the project, and where they were initiators of some 
of the notions of the project, we found a greater tendency for the project 
to have eff ective . entry into the system. There were, however, few instances 
in which administrators systematically explored the implications of the 
innovations inherent in the projects. We saw few attempts to make administrators 
sensitive to the barriers faced by the trained teachers to carrying out their 
new notions, or to make the administrators interested in giving support to 
teachers who had an interest in but very little power to effect the 

changes about which they learned in the course of their training. This was 
understandable, of course, since little attention was paid by any of the 
projects to the tactics and strategy of change, and certainly very little 
attempt was apparent to involve the LEA administrators in these considerations. 
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The findings made clear that in any training project the relationships 
among the LEA's and IHE's and their respective staffs was complex. The focus 
of the project, the kinds of trainees recruited, local legislation affecting 
the LEA and special organizational features of the IHE were variables which 
influence the potential for innovation and change to be an inherent and 
enduring aspect of a program. 



Policy Recommendations; Project/LEA Relat 



ions 



There are clear cut implications for policy decisions in the pre- 
vious findings. Unless projects plan their strategy for change carefully, 
unless that planning includes the systematic involvement of administrative 
staff of the LEA, unless a system for monitoring and supporting teachers who' 
are placed in the LEA by the project with the explicit charge of applying 
the notions and skills acquired during their training, and unless the LEA 
administrators are at a level of power sufficient for the task of supporting 
the teachers (or other personnel) in their quest for change; then the project 
is likely to remain on the periphery of the LEA and its change orientation 
is likely to be diluted into traditional delivery systems, m other words, 
an advocate for the project, trained in the ways of change and committed 
to the substantive changes propogated by the project, must be present in the 
administration of LEA as a necessary (although not sufficient) condition 
for the sympathetic incorporation of the goals of the project into the system 
of the LEA. Projects may actively seek to involve already sympathetic LEA 
boundary persons, or they may provide activities directed at "conversion" 
of those persons in boundary positions who could be made sympathetic. 
However, there must be coordination of activities directed at securing the 
cooperation of the LEA administration with the activities directed at 
training classroom teachers to implement innovations. Both groups must be 
involved if the project is to take root at the LEA. And it must take 
root if the LEA is to be permanently changed. 
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c. 



Training Practicim and Curriculum; Summary of Findings 



The most important finding related to curriculum was that the 
presence of change training in the curriculum of a project was very strongly 
associated with the innovativeness of the project and with the committment of 
the project trainees to the goals of the project. Such change training 
generally included study, of the literature of organizational dynamics or 
practicum experiences with direct and explicit orientations toward practice 
in the methods of causing change in local schools. This was contrasted with 
the type of training offered in other projects: traditional professional edu^ 
cation courses at varying levels of specialization. This implied another 
aspect of the project that provided change training; the roles for which 
the trainees were being prepared were new roles (implicitly that of "chanae 
agent") and not those of "early childhood specialist" or "special education 
teacher". 

Few strong relationships between practicum characteristics and other 
characteristics ^ re discovered. This highlights a key problem; the practicum 
tended to evolve more haphazardly and under more constraints than the IHE 
training component, for the role of LEA staff was a curious one. They were 
not indispensable - although certainly helpful - in the development of an 
innovative approach to the practicum, but they are quite, capable of ohFitruc-- 
ting or modifying a practicum which they perceived as not relevant to their 
interests or incongruent with their perceptions about educational change. 
However, it was observed that the project tended to be more traditional when 
it was supported by the LEA. This most likely is a result of the fact that 
LEAs supported those projects (and their practica) that provided them with 
needed services, such as special training for their teachers, or needed 
personnel, such as the supply of paraprof essionals with subsidized salaries 
provided by the COP practicum. Consistent with this was the finding that 
projects with behavioral criteria in their training component had practica 
that were likely to be supported by the LEA, regardless of the service 
orientation of the project. Yet we found that the degree to which the 
practicum was an important part of the lHE*s operations was unrelated to 
the innovativeness of the project. 



concerning curricuHjm, we found that non-behavioral approaches to 
training of participants were more likely to foster innovation. Change ori- 
ented faculty appeared to address the broad goals of change through flexible 
humanistic curricula. Traditional and/or service oriented faculty (and pro- 
jects) tended to ally themselves with requests for narrowly defined services 
from the local schools, which were more easily addressed through behavioral 
objectives and performance criteria than the broader, more diffuse goals 
of Change. m practice, however, there was very little strict adherence to 
behaviorism. A case may be made that behavioral curricula had a constraining 
effect on the willingness of both the staff and trainees to innovate, to 
try alternatives. Certainly behavioristic curricula were well suited to 
maintaining the status cpp in schools. 

Humanistic curricula, on the other hand, appeared to have interesting 
advantages. Broad goals offered a means to achieve rapport between project 
personnel and LEA personnel, for the more specific the objectives the less 
likely they were to agree. A policy of flexibility allowed project staff and 
trainees to pursue promising strategies, and to abandon alternatives which 
seemed ineffective or which were strongly opposed by LEA personnel. This 
approach characterized several of the more successful projects we observed 
It should be noted that all projects changed their operations over time in 
response to pressures from the systems with which they came in contact 
This trend was generally toward the more conventional and away from the 
innovative. However, awareness of this evolution could help projects 
adjust to it. Projects based on strict, predetermined objectives cannot 
do this. We therefore conclude that federal programmers might do well to 
discourage rigidly defined training programs, and to encourage the develop- 
ment of non-behavioral curricula. 



Policy Recommendations; Curriculum and Practi 



cum 



How can a curriculum based on change be encouraged? what elements 
in the process are more important or more manipulable: the people who teach 
it or the structural conditions in and around the project? The critical 
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factor appears to be people - specifically, the senior staff of the project, 
whose theoretical values tend to establish an emphasis on applied change 
throughout the project. The obvious policy implication of this finding is 
the importance of staffing. Our investigations suggest the following model 
of the project director who will be successful in establishing a change 
oriented training program. He or she must be professionally and' personally 
credible to. both the IHE and the LEAr a strong leader and administrator, 
skilled at steadily furthering project objectives while avoiding conflict, 
and possess more than a fair measure of charisma- Senior staff are less 
constrained and less conspicuous, although apparently just as vital to the 
development of an innovative program. Project guidelines, therefore , might 
emphasize the need for assembling a project staff that is not only qualified, 
but demonstrably experienced as trainers and committed to change. 

Such staff characteristics have also been shown to be associated 
with projects that provide transportable skills, training (in the methods 
of change) that may be used in any school system and are not specific to 
the LEAs which are associated with the project =nd which cooperate in the 
practicum- It should be noted that projects with explicitly service orien- 
tations may or may not provide transportable sk.llls. Many do supply general 
professional education, but sc:.;'2 are explicitl: providing training services 
designed to meet specific, immediate needs of particular school districts 
or credential requirements. 

As for IHE relations, we found t t some degree of institutionalization 
seems to be a necessary, if not sufficier condition for the growth of a 
change oriented training program. An innovative project is not a separate 
laboratory. It cannot develop or survive in isolation, denied IHE resources, 
opportunities, or support. We found that approaches to institutionalization 
ranged from campaigns for general university recognition, to the active 
involvement of faculty from other disciplines- Interdisciplinarity seems 
to be one sound strategy, since it serves the dual function of enriching 
the curriculum and creating linkages within IHE. Linkages alone, however, 
cannot be relied upon to direct a project towards innovative goals and 
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a :,roject towards innovative goals and practices. We found that the extent 
of £ project's connections with other special projects has little bearing 
on the character of the training curriculum, although it does have a bearing 

on the extent to which the project is institutionalized within the Ihe. 
The values and skills of senior staff are much more influential in the area of 
curriculum development. 

°* Trainee C haracteristics: Summary of Findings 

The personal and professional characteristics of the trainees in 
NCIES projects were critical to the production of system change. These 
were the individuals upon whom the final burden will fall; thej. „,ust go out 
into school systems and make change happen. The character and quality of the 
training they receive, as well as their personal attributes, will be 
perhaps the most important factors in determining if the project (through 
its trainees) can succeed in being a catalyst for change. With this 
orientation, it seems reasonable to investigate trainee characteristics 
which are associated with innovation as well as project characteristics 
which seam to be assoc-ared with the project's having innovative trainees. 

-as most striking result of our study was that Trainees who were 
committee -tp project goals were found in projects considered to be innovative . 
The dire-tior. of causality here was not clear and coul:. not be established 
from oar iata. Nothing ^ the case studies however, t:ld us whether change 
oriente- - ^inees were, in fact, able to act as catalys-.s for change on the 
job^ ?;jch data were clearly needed before any definitive statements could be 
made ahout the project's design for change. 

^-i? highly desirable project feature that was both 'attractive to 
committer- :irainees and useful in the furthering of change in its own right 
was the inclusion of change training in the project's curriculum. Simply 
offering traditional professional development course work was not enough. 
Committed trainees wanted and needed skills directed at making it possible' 
for them to translate their commitment into action to have some real effect on 
schools. This included instruction in such areas as organizational theory 
and group dynamics as well as a practicum experience directly related to the 
"how to" of instituting educational innovations. Project senior staff 
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characteristics were also quite important. The commitment and values of the 
senior staff were as strongly related to trainee commitment as were any other 
innovation variables. 
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Policy Recommendations ; Trainees 

The obvious implication of this for policy makers is that both 
actively recruiting and selecting committed trainees and mandating that 
projects be innovative will increase the probability of a desirable 
outcome. Of course, it is easier to say that a project be innovative 
(or attractive to committed trainees) than it is to get projects to 
operate in that way. Some listing of project attributes associated with 
the presence of committed trainees is called for. 

Projects that seek committed trainees should not be intrinsic to the 
IHE, unless the IHE itself is innovative. If the project is seen as being 
a part of the "establishment" (i.e. school of education), it Is likely that 
the trainees will distrust it. Again, this is a part of the .^stem that 
committed trainees hope to change. In a similar manner, projects th.at are 
close to the LEA are' also not likely to have many committed trainees. In 
this case, there is also the possibility that the trainees were selected by 
the LEA, so they may have been picked with some criteria other than commitment 
in mind. Of course, if either the IHE or LEA (and their respective staffs) 
are already themselves receptive to change and this is recognized by the 
trainees, then projects may have close relati.-:3nships with either agency 
and still have trainees who are committed. The importance of "boundary 
personnel" in the organization in which change is intended has often been 
cited in the literature. This finding is supportive of this notion. 

we may construct a model of a project that will be maximally 
attractive to a committed trainee and/or will provide an environment most 
conducive to creating such commitment. Such a project will be innovative, 
risk taking and controversial. It will not be intrinsic to the IHE or LEA 
(unless they are already established innovators) and will be dependent on 
external (generally Federal) funds for its existence. It will have a diffuse 
decision making structure and will be staffed by IHE insiders (rather than 
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outside consultants) with deep commitments to change. This commitment 
will be manifested in the curriculum of the project, which will offer 
training in change agentry, and such training will be transportable. 

In general, we can say that trainee commitment is a necessary 
condition for a project to succeed in diffusing organizational change 
within schools. If we are to produce as many change agents as 
possible, it is desirable that the project actively recruit committed 
trainees, be innovative and risky in its operations and organization, 
supply training in change for its participants and be relatively 
independent both financially and orgsJiizationally of the institutions 
that it see-v.s to change (IHE and LEA) . 

There is an independent contrxbution to trainee commitment 
made by project staff; their commitment and dedication is imparted to 
the trainees. Conversely, staff who are not committed to the goals of 
the project and/or to change will also rmpart their values to the trainees. 
It has been demonstrated elsewhere that staff values and the presence 
of change training are closely associated, so it is logical to 
recommend that, when establishing such h training program, appropriate 
staff members be located to operate it.. 

Su.Th a program is contradictoxrr to the rationale of the "service" 
projects, wno meet the personnel trairc:ng and development needs of local 
schools. As a result, few committed trainees are found in service- 
oriented projects. While such manpower projects are definitely necessary, 
they are not the way to cause educational institutions to change. Teachers 
along traditional lines improve schools, or might improve schools, but 
will not change them. 

Projects which offer a wide range of expertise for their partici- 
pants ' training tend to have many trainees committed to the goals of 
the project. This is likely a result of innovation requiring many 
inputs and the fact that effective training in the methodology of change 
also requires input from a multiplicity of sources. Projects with 
hierarchical or centralized organizations tend not to have many committed 
trainees. Evidently, such an organization is found distasteful by 
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trainees who are committed to educational innovation. This is, after 
all, the very sort of organizational characteristic that they seek to 
change in the local schools. 

^- Organizat ion Characteristics of Projects: Summary of Findings 

ahere was, verv likelv, no prooetv of an organization more 
extensively examined in the literature than its decision making 
prccesses. The magnitude of participation in making decisions at each 
of the levels of status in the organization was consistently 
found to relate to the commitment of the members of the organization 
to its goals and procedures. This was an obvious extension of the notion 
tzat those who participated in the decision were those who had to support 
a^:~ further it. Further, shared and hierarchial modes of group 
organization were observed to have strikingly different impacts 
on the morale of group members, the clarity of the communication 
process, and the level of skill demonstrated by the members. Shared 
procedures tended to- be associated with greater morale, better communicatic 
and higher level of skill. On the other hand, it was also true that 
such shared procedures were slower and sometimes more frustrating to the 
need for incisive action. It was unlikely that the slowness of this 
process and its tendency to inaction was a great price to pay for the 
advantages of strong commitment which one seeked in a' training program for 
professional adults. This is particularly true where the trainee was 
asked to acquire a new role with new skills, and to enter into new 
professional relationships involving new professional standards. 
Acquiring confidence in a new role required a great deal of personal 
commitment to that role and a good deal of preparation for dealing with 
the unknowns to be faced in new professional situations. 

It was not surprising to find, as we did in the present study 
that projects which were organized along hierarchial lines and involved 
little sharing of the decision making process were able to secure 
very little commitment from the trainees. The trainees in these projects 
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did not exhibit a strong sense of attiachmeim tr the goals or procedures 
of the project. On the contrary, the^ tended ro view the project 
as a means of picking up some personal crediis for professional 
advancement and tended to see the project as a temporary vehicle for 
that purpose. This perception was unders tradable since these projects 
tended to be highly service oriented and non innovative. This, too, 
was not sursprising since it would be dif±i. ult indeed -to ask the 
trainees to become ccrniritted to new ro~^s v.-t:hout involving them in 
a careful examination af the processes and gcals to which they would 
be expected to devote riiemselves. Projects which involved few persons 
in their decision mak_-ng processes did not give issues of change 
visibility in their txaining program or practicmn. The project directors 
in these projects tended not to be interested in ways of influencing 
any aspect of the sysl:em other than through "supplying training resources 
specifically needed by the LEAs . Such an approach of necessity avoided 
the conflict potential of system change and allowed for a gearing of 
the training program to the specific needs of the LEAs. LEAs tended 
to find this approach compatible with.thelr^ interests and found little 
difl'iculty in phasing such a training program into the ongoing activities 
of the local schools. At the same time, the high degree of specificity 
of project goals and procedures produced a self-contained project which 
had little need to become involved with other projects. Linkages 
with other projects were absent from these projects, which increased 
the lea's ability to deal with them individually. The consequence of 
this relationship was that the LEA. acquires leverage over the project, 
rather than the other way around, and the possibility of the project 
becoming a force for change in the school system was accordingly reduced 
There were no instances of a LEA interested in experimenting with new 
instructional forms making contact with a narrowly based project 
characterized by little shared decision making. 

Under any conditions, broadening the base of decision making 
produced a project which had a greater intrinsic attractiveness to 
trainees who were themselves change oriented, and that must be a major 
goal of any project devoted to improving educational systems. 
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Policy Recommendations ; Organizational Structure 



It is not clear from the case study and rating scaJke that 
a project would automatically become innovative if it were d:^--- ' d to 
organize itself to allow for sharing of decision-making. Hov - it is 
clear that if such organizational properties were required cf r^. 
project, the possibility that a broader range of inputs froir inees 
and lower staff would generate a broader consensus for oip^r^ .\?^<:zi3.1 as 
well as goal oriented decisions is likely. Obviously, the i^es ^ can 
say for this approach is that a necessary but not sufficierx rr .d^rion 
for a change-oriented project is satisfied. However, if se'u:e: . z± the 
other project properties suggested elsewhere in this report ---^ne ^lLso 
built into the project, we expect that there would be a sign±^zzHn: 
increase in the probability that projects would acquire an i-~^:-.rrr:r±al 
status in the educational community. For example, we do not -ex^-^.;: 
that the emphasis on behavioral criteria for successful perfcrrrni;:.^:^:::^ 
i^ intrinsically related to service-oriented projects. Rathi^:r — - seems 
more likely that projects which do not wish to get involved i.r anovative 
projects will tend.' to use a heavy emphasis on behavioral critr^r" - as a 
means of focusing on a purely service approach. If this apprc^mh were 
embedded in a project interested in examining the way in whi.:h ^n LEA 
deals with an outside agent, and if the project were organized to maximize 
the participation of all staff and trainees in directing the course of 
the project, then it seems likely that performance criteria woul^ ie 
seen as a means of dealing with the LEA and of phasing the trainees into 
the school system. Trainees would likely become interested in the 
behavioral standards since those standards would be the strategy for 
approaching the LEA. 

F . Summary Policy Recommendations 

In reading the previous five sections, summaries of resuj-ts in 
various areas of concern, it may have been noticed that there was 
some repetition. Findings expressed in one section were ofteir echoed in 
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another. This is due to the fact that a change oriented training project 
is a complex entity requiring the coordination of various project aspects. 
This section will present in brief form the findings and recommendations 
presented in the previous sections. Detailed explanations of the 
justification for these recommendations may be found in the preceeding 
sections. Statistical evidence (based on the rating scales) will be 
found primarily in Chapter V. More substantive discussions will be 
found throughout Chapters V and VI. 

In this summary of recommendations, we make the assumption that 
the primary goal of the project is educational change: change i.n the 
structure, functioning and goal orientation of the LEA, the IHE or both. 
Our recommendations, therefore, have as their basis a desire to maximize 
the possibility that project trainees will leave the confines of the 
training institution (either during their practicum or after graduation 
from the program in regular professional positions) and bring about 
institutional change in their schools or school systems. We have 
designated various aspects of project organization, operations or staffing 
as desirable or undesirable as a result of the relationship observed 
between that factor and either project innovativeness or trainee commit- 
ment. It goes without saying that projects should be innovative and 
that their trainees should be committed to the projects. The recommend- 
ations we make are directed at facilitating the acquisiton of these goals. 

The project must have a strong positive orientation to change. 
Training in the theory and practice of organizational change must be 
included in the program. More conventional professional education courses, 
and their accompanying service orientation, are not incompatible v;ith a 
change orientation and the professional credibility such expertise could 
provide for the trainee may be valueible. However, change rather than 
new or improved service must be tl'ie primary orientation of the project. 
Although provision of services to LEAs may be an effective strategy for 
change in some situations, the goal of the project must specify change 
as well as the new services, so that service related activities are 
perceived as intermediate steps leading to another goal, change. 
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The practicum experience should have a change focus • However, 
the training in change should not be bound to the specifics of the 
practicum setting. Rather, the training should be transportable. The 
roles for which the trainees are being prepared should be new roles 
rather than modifications of existing ones. The roles for which the 
trainees are being prepared should be new roles rather than modifications 
of existing ones. Strict adherence to behavioral objectives or performanc 
criteria in the training of project participants should be avoided and 
more humanistic, flexible training procedures used in the project. Too 
great a reliance on behavioral objectives tends to draw the project's 
attentions away from the search for change and toward adjustment to more 
traditional models of teacher functioning. Finally, support and 
monitoring should be provided for the trainees, both during their 
practicum experience and after their graduation from tlie project. The 
resistance to change in the real world is often too great to leave 
project trainees unsupported in their professional roles. 

The project should have an organizational structure that 
requires shared decision making: everyone involved in the project should 
have some input to the planning and decision making process. This 
includes not only all levels of project staff and trainees but also 
representatives of the IHE and LEA that are to be changed or which are 
involved in the project operations. 

The project director and senior staff should be strongly 
committed to the goals of the project: educational innovation and 
change. If possible, they should be on the faculty of the IHE that 
supplies training, either as faculty members before the inception of 
the project or as new additions as a result of the project. Their 
commitment and dedication should be evident, especially to the trainees 
Although it is difficult to specify in project guidelines, a little 
charisma goes a long way. 

One criteria for trainee selection should be their commitment 
to change, not simply their availability within a participating LEA. 
This suggests widespread, possibly nationwide, recruitment may be 
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advisable, especially if the participating LEA is not sympathetic to the 
project. However, if the LEA and its critical boundary personnel do 
support the project, then selection of trainees from within the LEA may 
be preferable, i£ these boundary personnel are themselves involved in 
the project and its operations. Trainees who are already part of the 
system may be more effective, since they are experienced with the 
operation of the system and as insiders are less threatening. 

Projects should consider training middle level administrators 
(assistant superintendents, building principals , etc .) . This may be 
either in place of training classroom teachers or in addition to it. 
However, it appears that both groups should be involved to some extent 
since the desires of one can easily be resisted by the other. 

The project should not be deeply imbedded in the organizational 
structure of the IHE, except in those cases in which the IHE is already 
known to be innovative. However, some reasonable amount f linkage with 
other change-oriented projects is desirable. The involvement of this 
range of projects and faculty within the IHE would provide the power 
base necessary to permit the existence of an innovative project in the 
normally convervative institution that the IHE tends to be. The project 
should be financially independent of the IHE, at least in its early stages 
to provide the flexibility required of an innovative project. 

Finally, the project should be independent, both organizationally 
and financially, from the LEA, except in the case of a highly innovative 
LEA. Care should be taken to involve boundary personnel of the LEA 
in the project and to convince them of the value of its intentions. 
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G. 



Revised Mapping Sentence 



/ 



In an earlier section' of this report, we presented a faceted 
description of the possible configurations that may be assumed by a NCIES 
(or NCIES-like) educational personnel development project. This 
original "mapping sentence" and discussions of the procedures involved 
in reading such a mapping sentence and of the more general technique of 
facet analysis are contained in Chapter I, Volume I, pp. 1-51 to 1-59. 

This earlier mapping sentence v/as developed before the data 
collection and analysis phase of the project. Consequently, it contains 
some facets that have not been found to be important to policy making 
and omits some that now seem relevant. Some of these omissions are 
facets that could not be investigated empirically due to the exigencies 
of the study design. For example, there are obviously no NCIES-supported 
projects that do not receive federal funds. A wider ranging research 
design is required to investigate such variables. 

We may think of this revised mapping sentence as a general 
model from which broader discussions of recommended project structures 
and program guidelines may be based. The sentence suggests models of 
projects that have not yet been tried and the implications of which 
cannot be adequately predicted. For example, what would be the iinpact of 
a project with a strong change orientation supported by local funds? 
If our recommendations are to be truly useful to Office of Education 
planners (or to anyone else interested in organizational change) , they 
cannot be artifically restricted by the scope of the study design. They 
must instead be responsive to the nature of the real world and to the 
forcps which assist and resist innovation. This model, represented by 
the mapping sentence, may serve as a transition between discussions of 
findings and recommendations based rather strictly on the data (Chapters V 
and VI) and discussions of the more general, total issues (Chapter VII). 
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some £„rthe. r^a.ks about the preceealn, mapping sentence are 
.n order, riret, it .hculd be noted that there are t„c areas in which 
a project .ay have impact, it .ay change educational services or it 
..y Change educational systems. Further, such i.pact ta.3 plaoe 
Within either the IHE or LEA. project may conceivably alter both 

aspect of both institutions. Mote also that „e have not considered a 
P.o3e=t.s i.pact on any other institution, such as the .E». ^ e,a>.ple 
Of Change in the services of an X.. would be the implementation of driver 
education, something new and presumably an i.provement of the quality 
and quantity of the services provided by the to its students, but 
hardly a change in the organizational structure of the school. Similarly 
use of competency based teacher education in the »CIES project at an 

IHK improves the services of the IHH to its students, but may or may not I 
cause any changes in the 1.HE system. Examples of systemic change include 
the introduction of open classrooms and team teaching in a LEA or i 
inclusion of students on an IHE hoard of trustees. Such changes may 

also positively affect the services provided by the institution, but } 
this is the Ultimate goal of change, institutionalize new structures that 
Will insure the continued improvement of services, ma*e education better 1 
second, many of the facets have been shown to be correlated * 
That is, values of certain facets are likely to appear in conjunction , 
With particular values of another facet. Tor example, the presence of 1 
change training and commitment of the senior staff have been shown to 
correlated. Therefore, a project whose senior staff is known to be 1 
committed to tl,e goals of the project is likely to also provide training 
.n the methods of change. This implies that certain combinations of ' "l 
facets may be unlikely to occur, so there are fewer possible project 

configurations than it would appear from the structure of the mapping 1 
sentence. I 

It is possiblo to conscde. oach of the possible combinations of -f 

facets and predict the i.pact of a project having such a configuration 1 
However, ther. are far too many possible combinations for this to be 

done systematically, further, many of these models are referred to in [ 
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the text of the report at various places, with predictions as to the 
likelihood of such a project being innovative. Many of these implicit 
hypotheses cannot be tested from the present data, suggesting that a . 
catalog of such hypotheses may be the basis of. some extensive research 
in organizational change. 

n the final chapter of this volume, we shall combine, in the 
context of the project models, the empirical results of the present 
study with our knowledge of the research literature in organizational 
innovation and our collective experience and insight into education and 
educational systems, rrom this, some specific recommendations for 
project operating procedures, organization and training content will be 
presented, along with suggestions for program operating and grant 
award guidelines. We have intended these models to be "reality based", 
not strictly dependent on the data. We shall also raise some policy 
relevant issues that must be considered in making decisions but about 
which we are reluctant to make recommendations. Such considerations 
include matters for which there is no unambiguous data of for which . 
value judgments are required. These points are raised because we 
believe that they should be considered in policy planning and decision 
making. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Going B eyond the Data: Implications for Educational Innovation 

This concluding chapter represents our efforts to present a 
comprehensive discussion of the issues that must be considered concerning 
the implementation in innovation in educational institutions, and to 
develop a set of recommendations for program and project guidelines 
and operating procedures that can serve to assist the planning and 
management of change. In order to present this comprehensive, complete 
discussion, it is necessary to go beyond the data, to combine our 
empirical findings (both quantitative and qualitative) from the present 
study with the literature of organizational change and the collected 
experience of the project staff and consultants. We must acknowledge 
that many of our recommendations are conjecture; there is not as yet a 
solid empirical research foundation on which these recommendations can 
be made. However, they represent our "best guess" as to the nature of 
the world, a creative interpretation of the trends apparent in our results. 
These recommendations must eventually face empirical test, either in 
careful experimentation or in actual field implementation. Such tests 
are necessary if we are to make the schools more effective and more 
humane places. 
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A . The purposR of federally funded projects 



We have noted that NCIES proj^^cts place a great emphasis on 
"innovation" and "chnnar^", and this is ccirnnendable. Unfortunately, such 
p.n cir.phasis often causes proarams to promise more than can reasonably be 
nc-hieved by current strategies. The case studies and our review of the 
lirr^rnturo indicate that chanae is extremely difficult to secure in any 
i.:rr; !■ icnal system, be it the, LEA or THE. The process of innovation is 
•T-i.'u t-V'-^n more difficult when the finnnrial nupport for change is erratic, 
on a year-by-year basis, and ^*ot sufficiently large to involve more than 
'1 har.i fvil of individuals as trainers, train^^^s or administrators at any 
or.e location. The limited success in effecting change that was had by the 
projects studied must not be taken as a condemnation of the projects; 
th'-^ir task, as it was defined may well be impossible. 

It is important that a distinction be made between change and 
iiVtj^r ovement . Previously we have made a definitional distinction between 
ci'ancre and innovation. On the basis of this distinction (see I-IO to 1-15, 
Chapter I, Volume I), the case studies are almost all at the level of change 
rather than innovation. After completing the case studies and analysis, 
It is now clear that the literature, as well as in the on-site reports of 
the specific cases, refers as much* to the need for improvement of school 
practices as it does to the need for systemic chanqe. In some instances, 
any improvement will be seen as a drastic chanqe and, in many cases, change 
i.^ mquir^^d before improvements can exist. There is still the possibility 

improvement without organizational chanqe. More and better special 
educp.tion teachers can be trained, and this will improve services to some 
extent/ but this improvement can occur without any systemic adjustment. 
Of courr;n, the Special Education program within NCIES would maintain that 
np'^ of Fip'^rial education t'^achers in their traditional setting (the resource 
rnr- for ^p^ci.il children) is not enough, that special children should be 
intoaratnd into the regular classroom. This is the situation for which most 
Special Education trainees are prepared and it does require some change in 
the oraanisational structure of the LEA . 

It is clear, however, that very few school sy^^tcms or IHE's ^re 
in^^restod in or able to commit personnel or resources to change (much less 
innovation) - But improving what the schools provide a given community. 



whether it be the- local school's curriculum or the training and employment 
of Ph.D.'s able to staff child development centers or counseling programs, 
is an acceptable and desired goal. It is possible to obtain some consensus 
regarding weaknesses in current educational programs and to obtain fairly 
reliable commitments to rectifying these deficiencies. No one wants to 
graduate students who lack basic skills; no one approves of high drop-out 
rates or the lack of practical skill training. We are all, in fact, against 
evil. On this basis, there is great utility in devising programs and funding 
projects tK:it do appear to have promise for better educational service. The 
service to be improved can be specified and the measure of attainment of 
goals can be described. For example, a school system may state as a 
fundamental goal that all students upon graduation (unless clinically diagnosed 
as untrainable) will be able to read, write and perform arithmetic computation 
at a level deemed necessary for survival as an adult. Given this goal, what 
systemic changes are required for the implementation of a program designed 
to attain it? Then , when we discuss change, it is more clear what is being 
considered. 

If there is a genuine intent to promote school change, then it is 
possible that Federal money could be more wisely allotted to persons or 
systems or programs which already have good "track resords". That is, funds could 
support projects in which one can already observe a good program in action, 
with personnel and resources already fairly well mobilized towards more 
effective education, of whatever sort. Rather than underwrite program 
operations, this additional outside funding can then be used to (1) support 
research as to why the program was particularly effective, for whom and for 
how long; (2) evaluate the possibility of disseminating what has been learned 
from this research, the "key" elements of the effective program; and (3) support 
whatever training or other activities are necessary to make the program and 
its key features transportable to other situations. In other words, rather 
than trying to promote some new and untried educational activity. Federal, 
funds could be used more efficiently to locate, support and disseminate an 
existing, operational program that has demonstrated that it has something to 
offer that is better than the conventional solutions to recurring educational 
problems. it is clear that where there are good programs there must be 
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personnel able to introduce and maintain effective programs, resources 
available to support such programs, and system and/or coinmuntiy attitudes 
which p'^rinit such a prOQram to succeed and to last. Federal funds could 
thon he used for research to identify the crucial aspects responsible for the 
success of this indigenous proqram. Once these elements have been isolated, 
additional effort- will he r^'iuired to detprmine what rnodif icntdons will 
be r\'-r m y tn rake them thom transportable to other systems that desire 
the sam^ i -^.provcnneni- r; . 

y an outs^and^iig program depends on the charm and charisma ior 
j^ersmal rennections) of a very eneraetic leader, then it. is relatively 
M' : :iess* try to export this program to other places. However, even in 
thiF ir.stanc^, funds may be helpful in analyzing the program so as to shift 
to a process whereby the founding father is made dispensable. The tendency 
of institutions and organizations to revert to the status quo ante should 
be recOQnized. The instructive history of the Sight Year Study shows how 
minimal innovative chances are when the energizing elements of leadership and 
supportivr- money disappear. Taking a lesson from the many incidents of 
innovations that lasted only as long as a given individual or source of 
funds lasted, projects should be designed to have the seeds of their own 
renewal and continuation. It is useless to point out to the grantee that after 
two, three., or five years the entire burden for the support of the program 
will ho shifted from Federal to local sources. Typically when this 
'Eventual shift Os-^eurs, the program just collap^^es, despite assurances by the 
grant applicants that there is great local support fo.r the program. It 
would be instructive to return to th^ site of a major Federal investment 
a f^w years after funding has been terminated to see what has beer 
supported by local monies. Our Quess is that there v/ill be little left 
^hat resnmblp?; the original program, havina h^en absorbed by existinQ other 
artivitios, if there is indeed anything left at all. 

Such decay will occur both at the training site (typically the IHE) 
and at the "target" of the change efforts (typically the LEA) . If permanent 
change has b^^^n established at the LEA, so there is no further need for the 
training f^ervi ce<^ of the prnject, th^ project s hould be terminated rather than be 
permitted to become an institution soon to be in need of external change 
itself. This is rarely the case. More generally, local schools receive 
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some newly trained personnel and, for a time, practice the change. Over 
time, the system will likely act to stifle the change and resist the 
activities of these externally trained chanqe agents. A technique that 
could deal with the problem of institutional decay is the continued monitoring 
and support of p'oject trainees, both during their practicum experience and 
after their rrraduatim from the prograrr. it is after graduation when thnii 
chnnrre skill5 will be riost rovcr.ly tr>r^tod and t^;ey will require the most 
r.\r, : Our studies have shown ns thit almost everyone involved 

in tho prni^r^t^ is receptive to the ide: additional field technical 
assistance for the graduate trainee. The reason that such services have 
not. been provided is simply that there are not. funds available. A useful 
aprlication of a part of a grant award would be the funding of support 
activities for project trainees or graduates in ^.he schools. 

Another possible direction for fu^r-.^-.g is the support of multiple 
innovative activities at the same site , be it the same IHE or LEA. A 
system that has been receptive to one change, as indicated by internal 
support and initiative in developing ana imi^lementing it, could be assisted 
by assigning several additional grants to the same system. If, for 
example, an llii. has an innovative and effective Teacher Corps project, it 
is more likely that an innovative TTT would be successful there than at 
some other institution without such a history. Further, there is some 
evidence containf-d in the rase studies that multiple innovations can support 
each other and create a power base for innovation in an institution. Clearly, 
once a precedent has been set and a pattern of successful innovation established 
at an institution, each successive innovation attempt there is more likely 
tc succerd. 

Pinally, there is one polit:ral ii\ ] ethical ir,?iie raised by the 
approach advocated above, the support o; existing innovation. Granted that 
this funding strategy will result in a much higher success rate than is 
presently achiev-d. In it defensablo tc support with Federal money only 
those institutions that are already innovative? Has not, to some extent, 
the Federal qrant become = technirue ^rr ?i^r>oorting IHEs and LEAs? Should 
a "cc^mpenr^atory" grant awarri procedure i followed: provide the most support 
for those institutions that are most recistant to change, for the oth..:jrs can 
take care of themselves. Dc the students in uninnovative schools deserve 
the at least temporary improvement of services that results from the infusion 
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of Federal grant money? What would the political consequences of such a 
funding strategy be; would Congress approve? These questions cannot be 
answered adequately from existing data; many are, quite simply, valuo 
judgements. However, it is wise to consider the po,;.sible d. 'fic ' \r,n . 
this "innovative" fnndirij 'Vproach . -ountn- . 
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Q^eat deal ox Federally supported effort has been devoted to the 
training of tcachern and, more recently, other types of classroom personnel 
(such as paraprof-ssior.als) . Few programs have been devoted x^v . vely to 
the training of r:dmlni r^rn t i vr pers - ; , buildinc pri-— ipal^ -t. -r 
system adr.i r - :;tra-. .. . the -fic .intent of helr.i.^g thc-r " ister 

mnov^ti ' . ^f^, — . cjhool proorams. There is a widespread belief that, 
through -:iG training of teachers (and teachers alone), we can influence 
education. it is obvious that the teacher is the single most imr^nrtant 
individani to the education of the Hnr b. But cnr--. is lit-- r^vldence 
to show t:iat: ar.r rppri ^rainir/J pro -c^s is more enduring than any other. 
A teach. . ■ r/ aL::.ear r... do more effective as the result of some specific 
traininq, but then be placed in a school setting very different from the one 
for which no w-a? trained, and the training effect is then completely washed 
out. r.-i- -ystem adiTiinistrators may actively resist permitting the teacher 
to exercise his skills. Few efforts have been- directed :v placing groups 
of teachers in a particular school in ordei . .li b --ter -ducation. 

Mort o:---, ^i-,-. -^^che: r.-ined and placed in a sc - r... a. alone. 

^" ' "^^^'^ ^-roups could be placed in a single school, the mobility 
of teachers would make this approach unrealistic (unless irrcrarrtives were 
providod to keep the teams together). 

The individ'.i3] teacher is a frail reed upon which ro pin expectations, 
of change. A new teacher is obviously the most vulnerable person in the 
system. Particularly a- new teacher without previous experience. Fpw systems 
ev^r have a majority of new teachers entering, so that the impact of an/ 
n-..r ^ea-h'-r ir. dilr.ted by the overx^rhelming numbers of untrained, older, 
exneriencod tenchers. Although both school critics and school administrators. 
-ontin-uaUy h]ame teachers for being unable to teach effectively, there is 
ihnndant -vi -^r^r^.^^o that the system i nto which the new teacher is placed makes 
xt difficult fn:: a new teacher to remain deviant from the accepted local 
practices for ]cng and survive. in a participant-observer study of a small 
town elementary school, it was concluded -that: 



"Innovations in teaching come and go; some of 
these touch Adams [the school being studied] . 
The teachers do try new things, although 
restraints on innovation are the same now as 
ren years ago. More innovations will come as 
ou-siders move into the school and older 
teachers leave. With professionalization or 
greater administrative control, the teacher at 
Adams may experience some relief from tensions 
and frustrations. However, such changes may 
bring new problems...: beli<-ve that the factors 
"hat produce anxiety, anger, and a sense of 
helplessness in teachers are so basic that 
they remain constant despite superficial 
changes." 1 

The failure of outside funding to produce massive and enduring 
educational change was admitted in a report on the Ford Foundation's 
educational efforts. In p. i. ^spaper summary of the report, 2 it is stated 
that the "lighthouse" schcol concept has failed. Change, when it occurred, 
was m individual schools cr classes, which had no impact on other schools 
in a system. Although money was spent in publicizing innovative programs, 
"changes in nearby school systems did not seem to occur, nor was there a 
willingness on the part of th projects* neighbors to acknowledge its light- 
giving nature," the report stated. The key to success of any project, 
however, was found to be the director, but when this person left the project 
suffered. Universities were found to be completely incapable of being a 
force for educational improvement in the elementary or secondary schools. 
The Ford report stated that the most effective moment to give a grant for 
school improvement was after a crisis, rather than duri.ng the height of 
controversy. Innovations such as new technology, flexible scheduling 
disappeared or were redirected when the grant money stopped. Innovations 
which produced more freedom on the part of students to question existing 
social conditions w6?re preceived as threatening by teachers, parents and 
community alike, and_ were related in the minds of observers to the innovations 
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2 

Washington Post , 30 November, 1972. "Ford Foundation Sees School 
Project, a Flop." 
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in course content and school organization. The conclusion that a foundation 
snok-snan came to was that they underestimated the importance of "minority 
conununitics and suburban uptights . . . We did not have enough of the parties 
im'Ol^^ri in the strategy. " 3 

The Pord Foundation's findings coincide with those that have been 
dnrivod from the present study. changes in educational systems cannot be 
achieved by support of tangential programs which depend primarily on teacher 
-i-nlorri-ntation and which depend on outside funds for survival. Ford's 
cnnclur^ir.n, that the community must be involved in school change, cannot 
ho addressed wit.hin the scope of the present study. what little evidence 
we do ha^^^ r^f connunity advisory boards that actually function (the Bayport 
COP project, for example) suggests that this strategy may not be as effective 
as the Ford spokesman has indicated. 

It is becoming evident that programs that are designed to achieve 
more effective educational nrn...^e .n^ /p^ educational change must involve 
personnel who have appropriate position s and decision making powers within 
th^ institution . The characteristics of such persons must be determined 
in relation to the positions they hold in the hierarchy and to the way in 
which that position is defined by superiors. in a perceptive and sensitive 
analysis of the dynamics of educational change, Sara son 4 underscores the 
critical imoortance of such boundary personnel. He particularly noted the 
importance of the building principal to innovation at the local school level. 
He found that, if the principal favored the intervention program with which 
he (Sarason) was associated, then the classroom teachers were accessable to 
the program. When the principals were suspicious of the program, uninterested 
in it or actively hostile and resistant, then there was no way in which the 
school cc;:ld successfully entered. Some very elaborate strategies were 
r^Taircd t.- vdn the trust of school principals in these cases. 

A possible explanation for the principals' general reluctance to 
imnloHic^nt or support innovation may be the fact that their tenure as 
princioalr. depends on support by a superintendent, school board, or both. 
Thus, ^ principal must be sure that the climate of the system will permit 



.t. I'y a. ^ • 

4 



3c'.-r,our Sarason, et. al., Psychologv in Community Sett inac. see 
The culture of Schools and the Problem of Change. 
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an innovation before he dares to act. This climate depends in part upon 
the superintendent and finally upon the school board. Intensive orientation 
to school affairs of school board members is rarely, if ever, accomplished. 
These persons are typically perceived as transitory and often peripheral 
to the day-to-day operation of the school. In fact, of course, most board 
members are not involved in most school decisions, but when it comes to areas 
of community controversy, the board is very directly involved. To the extent 
that any innovation is likely to touch off community interest - and rejection - 
the school board must be actively involved. Furthermore, the role of the 
board in promoting school change has traditionally been underplayed. Professional 
educators often resent and resist suggestions for professional direction 
made by a lay board. Yet a reason often cited by administrators for their 
failure to innovate is that the boards would not permit it. 

The role of the superintendent in educating the school board to 
change and innovation has been adhered to in theory but not necessarily 
in practice, especially in the area of the allocation of local funds to 
support innovation. Can a superintendent, for example, receive from a NCIES 
project an intensive training program in the assessment of school needs and in 
possible system-wide solutions? Could he also be trained in techniques of 
educating school board members and, through them the community, to support 
educational change? One possible strategy would be to assign a consulting 
School Study Group to the superintendent's office. Such groupi-r would be 
composed of school sociologists and experienced school managers and 
administrators who would serve in an advisory capacity to the superintendent 
as he moves to counter possible political pressures resisting innovation.* 
The group would attend to public relations and relations with the board as 
well as relations between the superintendent and other educational personnel: 
principals, supervisors and teachers. Further, the credentials of a group 
of outside experts may have some weight in influencing board members: 
if an outside "expert" makes the suggestion, it may have some weight vjith 
the board. 
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We !:ave alluded to the ni?ed for downward communication of 
innovations. Just as the will of a teacher may be circimivented by an 
administrator, it is possible for a teacher to evade administrative 
pressures (and even directives) to change. Gertrude McPherson provides 
an excellent illustration of how classroom teachers can sabotage admin- 
istrative directives. An instance is reported in which teachers directly 
violated a state law, but the peer norms (among the school's teachers) 
purported such action.^ It seems evident that all actors in the system 
must be involved in the innovation process . Neither administrators alone 
nor teachers alone can be successful. And the support of certain lay 
groups (school boards and the community) is also important. 

Herein lies one clear implication for program guidelines: system- 
wide change must be incorporated into the project . If innovation 
(requiring systemic change) is desired, all levels of personnel in a school 
district must be involved, either as recipients of training or as active 
participants in the operation of the project. Project training activities 
could be directed to both teachers and administrators. Of course, the 
project activity could be "education" rather than training. Administrators 
could attend workshops or conferences at which the merits of the particular 
innovation (or of innovation in general) were presented, . Such workshops 
were used in the Bdwardia Vocational Education project and met with some 
success in winning over skeptical administrators. In 'his case, meetings 
were held (separately) for both principals and superintendents describing 
a particular innovative program. Concurrently, teachers from the local 
schools were being trained in methods of implementation of the program. 
Although it will be argued by some that the substance of the program 
(career exploration) is not really innovative, that is irrelevant; the 
technique appears to work. 

In a similar manner, "change teams" composed of personnel from 
various levels of the school: principals, special teachers, master teachers, 
regular teachers and paraprof essionals : could be employed to implement 
change. In Edwardia, project trainees were not change agents; the changes 
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wer'^ more or less^ directed from the upper levels of the administration. In 
other situations (with a less ambitious scope) , irhere may well be the need 
for change agents. A team such as the one described above may be an answer. 
Such pl^n was followed in the West Kingsland University Teacher Corps 
project, and, although it was less than successful for other re<.'.sons, 
.irnonF^trates that such an approach is feasible. Again, this kind of structure 
'•.~.::lri b'- mandated in guidelines; projects (and LEAs) must adopt this staffing 
rr»i:t'~rr, .if thny are to be eligible for Federal funds. 

We are convinced that the success of any strategy based on change 
aaontry, either from individuals or teams, can succer^d only if the training 
tho aaont receives is adequate. A likely reason for the relative lack of 
success observed in the case studies was that the project trainees did not 
receive sufficient training in appropriate areas: the methods and theory of 
organizational change. Once again, our recommendation follows rather directly: 
rhanqo oriented projects must provide training in the theory and methods of 
change . In recent years, the discipline of Educational Psychology has become 
important to the training of teachers. We see a need for the involvement of 
Educational Sociologists, persons with an expertise in the social factors 
related to instruction as well as to the social forces relating to the operation 
of educational systems and the change process. If the Office of Education is 
committed to disseminating innovation, it must recoqnize the importance of 
5;ociology to education. 

The role of the change agent has often been likened to that of 
the aaricultural extension agent. The extension agent who provides 
expnrtiRO and demonstrates new techniques of farming will sometimes be 
5^ncr^'^r:f::l in getting farmers to adopt thesp new techniques. The 
"demonstration farm" (analogous to the "lighthouse school") operates in a 
similar far;hion: new and more effective techniques are presented in operation 
f'-.r farmer. However, this analogy must fail; wn know this technique ha.s 

not been successful in the dissemination of educational innovation. The 
farmer has incentives to change: a more effective farming technique means 
b'^tter crops and more profit. The effectiveness of a new method can be 
clnnrly pro^^en by research. Most importantly, farming practices do not have 
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the same emotional connotations that educational practices do. If we 
were to have an extension agent who not only disseminated new and effective 
procedures but also provided a financial incentive for the farmer to try 
them, the analogy would be more appropriate to educational situations. Such 
is the strategy adopted by the Edwardia SEA: support the local schools 
whon th^,y implcmer;"- innovation. 

Suppose that we could identify person^, of influence, who are in 
jositions tc; make system wide decisions or to make decisions relating to 
the deployment of personnel and resources within an IHE. What use could be 
mado of them? Benjamin DeMott ^ has suggested that a communications network 
of individuals who are aware of the need for new programs and trained in 
appropriate methods of change will facilitate innovative efforts. DeMott 
says: "an attempt to draw these people closer so that they can discover the 
powers lying in their connectedness may well be no trivial undertaking." He 
maintains that this effort will give rise to the sought after mass movement 
towards educational improvement: "The people who've mastered it [how real 
change happens in the schools] are now in a position to freshen their own 
livRf; cind, just conceivably, the lives of a dozen million kids in the bargain." 
This is an interesting and provocative position, but the assumptions 
underlying it deserve critical examination. 

DeMott' s position is well taken; no one wants to f: that the millions 
of dollars in Federal funds spent on teacher training have been wast .d. The 
question remains, however, as to whether these individuals who have "neen 
the light" are in a position to effect change or to influence those who are. 
DeMott assumes that these people can now call upon their colleaaues and lead 
a mass novoment toward real educational change. The reality of educational 
life dot^.s not support this assumption. Most of the individuals DeMott 
discusses in his article as potential missionaries, personnel in "interface" 
p^.sitions, am but small, isolated parts of a great bureaucracy. DeMott 
listr. some examples of "interface" positions: a professor of education at 
Harvard, an experimental school director, a founder of an urban communtiy 



^F^enjamin DeMott, "When the money stops: what lies beyond for the Offic 
of Education?", Saturday Review , 9 December, 1972, pp. 30-61. 
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school, and a board of education aide. This, we fear, is simply a reversion 
to new kinds of ivory towers, and a retreat from the political and operational 
realities of- education. Individuals such as those mentioned do not have the 
power to mobilize resources or to challenge the existing educational power 
structures by themselves. If individuals with real power : the Conmiissioner 
of Education, the President of the American Federation of Teachers, the 
Executive Secretary of the NEA, the President of Harvard, some state 
Commissioners of Education and a few United States Senators got together 
and decided on a direction for education, one would expect that the entire 
system would take heed. 

Although the likelihood of such individuals agreeing on anything , 
much less a single direction for the American schools, is remote, it may 
be worth a few moments of specnJ ation . Such a convergence of prestige and 
influence could be produced by the total collapse of the bankrupt and 
demoralized school systems of our major cities. Should the schools explode, 
a coalition of the individuals named could well occur and the influence that 
is inherent in them could redirect education. The professional educational 
world will be ready — instantly — with model ;^ for the swift implementation of 
new educational services. Further, we would expect the influence and 
resources of the major Foundations, Ford, Carnegie, as well as NIE would 
be applied to the problems. If all these efforts were to be directed at the 
same strategies, there might, indeed, be a significant impact. But lacking 
such a crisis, a call for educational missionaries to share their visions 
together wil] surely not produce legions of converts. Educators are neither 
martyrs nor lemmings. 

The potentially most effective strategy seems, therefore, to call for 
the commitment of signit--cant national leaders, diversion of mass funding 
into specific, identifiable targets, and deployment of chanQe teams to 
facilitate innovation. To be effective, these teams will need system-wide 
information, as well as tne support of state and local school systems. The 
latter can be acquired because the flow of funds can be made dependent on 
such coordinated agreements. The heirarchical nature of school systems will 
be the channel through which the administration of the change will pass. 
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Administrative directives will specify what changes will take place, and 
the central organization of the school systems will coordinate the necessary 
training of teachers and reallocation of personnel and- resources. Whatever 
changes are desired will require school board approval and understanding, in 
addition to the support of the community, perhaps structured into formal, 
functioning advisory bodies. The role of the teachers and their unions and 
oducational associations is vital; negotiations of contracts must include 
toachor safeguards, but also agreements regarding administrative prerogatives 
to shift individuals and allocate resources on the basis of advice of the 
change teams, with the consent of the school board and citizen advisory groups. 
Finally, attention must be given to the possibility of having parent aides 
(volunteers or paraprofessionals, but strictly local residents) attached to every 
classroom and every service unit. The parent input will provide the community 
with reassurance that the change is in the best interest of the students. 
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Role of the IHE 



Our case studies have shown the IHE to be extremely resistant to 
change- Most of the projects were peripheral to the ongoing structure of 
the institution, isolated in Institutes or other types of special struc- 
tures, or simply appended to the existing departmental structure- In a 
few instances, such as the TTT at the University of Riceville, where the 
entire department was innovative, the project became entrenched in the 
organizational structure of the IHE. More generally, the future of the 
projects was dependent on the continued existence of Federal funds and 
the presence of the original initiator of the project- After the funds 
stop, two things may happen: (1) the program will be adapted by the IHE 
to make it more congruent with existing training programs and then ab- 
sorbed by them while the innovative aspect of the project generally dis- 
appears, or (2) the program will be completely dropped without being in- 
corporated into existing programs at all. • This systemic reaction to in- 
novation is to be expected on the basis of the literature. 

The literature on change in higher education is vast, yet it adds 
up to remarkably little. We do not know very much more about how an in- 
novation becomes adopted or resisted. Although student disturbances and 
unrest during recent years have collected many headlines, there have been 
very few structural changes in higher education. Some modest gains have 
been recorded: more liberal course selection and degree requirements and 
the relaxation of the physical education requirement, but there has been 
precious little alteration in the general degree structure or in the tra- 
ditional lecture/examination instructional process. (We suspect that 
students do not really want major changes in higher education; rather, 
they would simply like the present operations improved. ) There is little 
in the literature concerning institutional change in the schools of edu- 
cation, although the Journal of Teacher Education reports new programs. 
There is a continual request — from local schools and teacher trainees 
alike — for more effective teacher education, yet it is difficult to lo- 
cate any research that demonstrates that there is any lasting improvement 
in instructional quality aF a result of teacher education or that radically 
different programs have any different results than . the more conventional. 
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Rarely is "acJininstrator education" mentioned other than in some vague 
calls for change and reports of doctoral studies of administrative beha- 



vior. 



The symbiotic relationship between the schools of education and 
the LEAS to which, they send their students for their student teaching 
(practicura) experiences appears to be a major inhibitor of change in the 
IHE. Thn LEAS are necessary to the IHE's teacher training program; some 
schools are needed for the practicum. However, although the training in- 
s^titutions are necessary to the LEAs, the relationship is not symmetric. 
The iHEs require training locations in relatively close proximity to the 
campus, so they must remain in favor with the surrounding school districts. 
The LEAS need a source of trained teachers but they can (and do) hire 
teachers trained all over the .country. Consequently, the IHE cannot risk 
offending its cooperating schools but the LEA is not so closely tied to 
specific IHEs. This fact permits local schools to refuse to allow IHEs 
to implement innovative practicum with the simple excuse that the trainees 
■are inexperienced and should not be allowed to perform the innovative 
teaching. Consequently, innovative practicum are likely only when the 
LEA in innovative. If_ an innovative practicum is integral to the project's 
training program, and it will likel v be if the trainees are to become 
change agents, then a gr ant s hould be awarded only to projects that can 
document that their coo p erating LEAs will permit and actively support the 
innovation, at least during the course of the project. 

A more promising approach toward change that the IHEs may apply 
is the training of the "change teams" previously referred to, utilizing 
the eKnertisP of the psychology, sociology and education departments in 
rl-fir.ir.-r how the team should best be prepared for helping local schools 
to change. This service could be institutionklized into a center within 
the IHE devoted to providing consultative assistance to LEAs in the area 
-f the ir.plementation of innovation. Such centers already exist in the 
area of desegregation and have been rather successful. Many local schools 
are presently accustomed to receiving technical assistance (usually in 
curriculunt materials or specialized educational matters) from intermediate 
districts, so the outside expert is no longer quite so threatening. 
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There is a pervasive need to bring together the practices of 
both teacher and administrator training programs and ascertain what po- 
tential for change there exists, with particular attention to the role 
of the IHE in this change. Every program must provide some incentive 
for its participants. The degree 'conferred by many projects represents 
a credential allowing the graduate trainee to secure new employment, 
promotion, or at least a raise in salary (also associated with the simple 
accumulation of graduate credit hours without a degree). Further, this 
degree is often a prerequisite for certification, which is a prerequisite 
for employment. Programs which do not provide such rewards are unlikely 
to attract many trainees, unless they are made compulsory by the LEA or 
SEA. That approach, of course, will meet with great resistance from the 
teachers involved. It would be reasonable for a program guideline to 
require that the IHE's training program provide some of these incentives. 
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0. The Possible Role of the SE?^ 

Only one case study (the Edwardia Vocational Education Project) 
ccncernod the direct involvement of the SEA in supporting innovation. It 
i s clear from this case that some state departments* have tremendous cen- 
tralized power. The chief officer in a division, given control over 
budget and approval of local school programs, can plant a program in al- 
nost ar.y school system in the state by offering funds to support it or 
by rnquirinq it for funding eligibility. The educational power centralized 
in this administrative unit has been the object of much local suspicion 
and resistence. The day of the weak state department of education appears 
to be about over, however, since Federal money has bolstered these depart- 
rnr.ts with new personnel and — more importantly — new funds. It would 
bo very important for new Federal programs to consider the utility of 
developing new ties with state departments of education. 

The impact of the National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
supported by the Education Commission of the States, should be evaluated. 
The fear that preceded National Assessment seems to have dissipated. The 
findings, while very important, appear to be lost as far as impact on 
national and local programs. Or is there a spread of impact that we are 
not aware of? in any event, there might be considerably more impact on 
local school programs resulting from a deliberate and organized effort to 
work with state departments of education and aid these groups in supporting 
more effective educational practices. Without state department support, 
5^ome local programs may evolve; with state department support many programs 
can be developed and sustained. 
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E. The Role of Research 

The present study is directed at developing a research base upon 
which to maxe policy decisions. There are probably thousands of x.lated 
studies from individual projects and from doctoral dissertations wh.ch 
have addressed themselves to a similar task. It is extremely wasteful 
to disregard the accumulated findings. The next step in imple , , xng the 
findings and conclusions from this study would be to assemble a' collection 
of all related studies to corroborate, amplify or modify our findings, 
individuals who have been involved in theoretical or field analysis of 
educational problems and the problems of change should be mobilized. 
The state of the art appears to be such that we are, perhaps for the 
first time, in a position to take a national view of education and pre- 
scribe the most promising strategies for changing the educational system 
toward the goals established by the body politic. 

If the training of change agents is to be successful, there must 
be knowledge as to what behaviors are required of change agents and what 
techniques are effective for implementing change in the field. This study 
is only a beginning. Our research design has been limited but there are 
some explicit directions for future empirical investigation. This inves- 
tigation is critical if we are to make policy and operate programs on a 
rational basis and, eventually, improve the educational experiences of 
our students. 
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